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MARY WEBB. 


By Epwin PuGu. 


T might almost be said of Mary Webb that she did 
not belong to this world. She was practical enough 

in everyday affairs. She had, I should say, what is 
termed a good head for business. She managed her 
farm in Shropshire with suc- 
cess. Asa housewife she was 


with whom she came into contact, even if it were only 
fora few minutes. It was wellnigh impossible to deceive 
her. Though never did I hear her utter an ill word 
against a living soul. Indeed she was not a talkative 

woman. It was when she 


incomparable. 

Yet there was something 
unearthly, phantasmal about 
her. As my wife once said: 
“Mary seems to float like a 
ghost through the air.’’ She 
was of course—and acknow- 
ledged that she was—a 
mystic, as all true poets must 
be. But let her speak for 
herself on this head. Says 
she : 


“The mystic, whatever 
received opinion may say, is 
always practical. He arrives 
at his ideas more quickly than 
others, reaching the centre 
while they grope in a circle. 
And to grasp the essential is 
to be triumphantly practical. 
The world never credits the 
mystic with quick sight in 
mundane things, forgetting 
that, for his long gazing into 
infinity, better sight is necessary 
than for grasping obvious and 
clumsy facts. The mystic 
understands sex better than 
the sensualist. He can analyse 


was most silent that she was 
most eloquent. 

She was a child, with all 
a child’s shattering shrewd- 
ness, outspokenness, insight, 
| vision and wisdom. She 
| would talk gravely, frankly, 
innocently, on matters which 
_ 4 (in the phrase) are never 
mentioned. She was un- 
affectedly, sincerely uncon- 
=o ventional. She seemed to 

ee have no awareness of what 
others might think or say 
about her. And though a 
little odd, a little queer, as 
she might appear, she never 


"~*~ | posed. It was something 
Sa in the style of her dress, 
perhaps, something in her 

Pane Sih manner and poise, that moved 

strangers to stare at her. 
Ty Or it may have been, as 


I began by saying, that she 
seemed not to belong to this 
world at all, but to live in a 
far-off world of her own 


malice, greed, hypocrisy, Photo by Langfier Studios. 


better than those who swim 
obscurely in their own black 


passions. A saint and not a devil can best unravel the 
psychology of evil.” 


It was perhaps Mary Webb’s habit of long gazing into 
infinity which lent her that air of being a creature blent 
of mystery and dream. She could divine your inner 
self, read your secret thoughts, and yet hardly visualise 
you at all in your outward aspect. Thus she always 
regarded and spoke of me as a tall man, though I am very 
much the reverse. And once, when I ventured laughingly 
to point out that I was a little man, she turned her large 
questioning eyes on me and smiled a little sardonically as 
if she suspected me of some clumsy joke. She had other 
illusions, not only about people she knew but about 
plain matters of fact. Yet was her knowledge of human 
nature profound, unfathomable. I never knew her to be 
mistaken in her diagnosis of the real character of anyone 


creation. 

She was shy, diffident, but 
without any taint of mock- 
modesty, though a more genuinely modest spirit I have 
not met. To the end she never realised how great a 
genius she was. 

She loved to be where the celebrities of a day, the 
noisy, self-advertising boomsters, were gathered together. 
In a way she may be said to have worshipped success, 
though now and then in her books she scoffs at it, as 
when she says: “ In the world of art and literature . . . 
the artist must elbow and push . . . If he did not often 


Mary Webb 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb). 


stop his honeyed utterance to shout his wares he would 
not be heard at all.” No doubt she wrote that in one of 
her infrequent moods of bitter disappointment, dis- 
illusion, depression. Like all of us she longed for fame, 
even, failing that, for mere notoriety. And there never 
has been in ancient or modern times a fine literary artist 
so cruelly and stupidly neglected and misunderstood 
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as she was. That of course is the fate of all 
original artists. There was no one with whom to com- 
pare Mary Webb. And without precedents, as the 
lawyers say, the critics are lost, no matter with how many 
Latin tags they bespatter their lucubrations. All the 
past-masters in literature and art have had to suffer 
the ordeal of defeated hopes through the ignorance, 
vanity and cowardice of critics. You see, they are so 
afraid of backing the wrong horse, and thereby losing 
something of their prestige, of their reputation for 
omniscience. So, throughout Mary Webb’s brief career, 
she received hardly one whole-hearted word of adequate 
appreciation—except from me. And mine was not 
adequate. Still, I did my little best, five or six years 
ago, to acclaim her genius in a long article in THE 
BookMAN. I sent her a proof of that article for her 
approval and revision, and she went half crazy over it. 
“‘ That anyone should write about me—Me !—like that!” 
she cried brokenly. “It doesn’t seem real. I feel I 
must have dreamt it.” I warned her that my eulogium 
would probably be of little service to her. She did not 
believe that. She thought that her name was now made, 
and that henceforth she would bask in the limelight for 
the remainder of her days. 

I had met her only two or three times, we were 
virtually strangers, when I wrote that article. But, 
though I tried by every means at my disposal to draw 
further attention to her work, she continued to be 
stupidly neglected until many months after her death. 
It was not until the Prime Minister, in a public speech, 
spoke in praise of her genius, that the critics great and 
small, and even some big literary mandarins, took heart 
of grace in the shadow of the Prime Minister’s cloak, 
and at last raised their voices in a muddled chorus of 
belated laudation. 

Only once, in the days of her obscurity, was I able to 
speak in public on her behalf. It happened at a big 
literary function. The star of the evening was a woman 
novelist who has done excellent work and reaped her full 
reward in praise and pence. The hall was packed from 
door to platform. I had myself tosit on the floor. From 
that lowly place I heard speaker after speaker not only 
beslaver the star of the evening but almost every other 
popular woman novelist. I waited in vain to hear the 
name of Mary Webb—she the greatest of them all. I 
could stand it no longer. I scrambled to my feet and 
told a surprised audience that though the women 
novelists who had been cited were all worthy of 
respect, there was a far greater novelist than any of them, 
and her name was Mary Webb. Mary herself was weeping 
on my wife’s shoulder for sheer joy in that extraordinary 
performance of mine, whilst I was back in my lowly 
place, wondering if I had made a colossal ass of myself. 

Pardon me. This is not egotism. I am only trying 
to show how my small voice among all these mighty 
voices sounded to Mary Webb like the pronunciamento 
of a supreme authority. She was too excited, after 
that, to heed or even hear the few tepid sentences of 
that faint praise that spells damnation which followed 
my outburst. 

_ When I first met Mary Webb she lived in Leinster 
Square. From Leinster Square she moved to Hamp- 
stead and so became my near neighbour. I visited her 
frequently now. We went for many walks together 


over the sand-pits beyond the Spaniards Road. I 
discovered for her some of the less known beauties of 
Hampstead Heath which I have known from my early 
childhood. She was amazed, delighted. She had never 
dreamt that so wild and picturesque a piece of old 
country-side could be found so near to London. I see 
her now, flitting like a blue moth hither and thither 
among the trees and undergrowth, calling to me and 
bidding me to share her exultation. We came upon a 
tree which seemed to me an unusual sort of tree. I 
asked her, “What tree was that?” She rounded 
astonished eyes at me. ‘“‘ Surely, Ned,” she exclaimed, 
“you know a wild cherry when you see one.” I con- 
fessed that I knew little of the lore of the country-side. 
And I think, for a minute or two, she was not only 
surprised but even a little disdainful of my ignorance. 

Those were the most pleasant days of our association. 
I often took tea with her and her husband—one of the 
best—in their quaintly pretty cottage. Occasionally a 
visitor would drift in ; and then, if he were her sort of 
man (as she used to say) she would talk. She talked 
well, but not much. She seemed to prefer to listen. 
She was so modest, retiring, so unsure of herself that 
she seemed half afraid to express herself freely .. . 
except when she was alone with what she called a dear 
acquaintance, and then she would be at once gravely 
earnest, almost impassioned, when she was not venting 
her inborn gifts of inimitable wit and humour. 

The pity was that, though her books are full of wise 
and witty sayings, she did not sufficiently exploit her 
humour. Yet, withal, in her first four books at least, 
one recognises that she was one of the few real humor- 
ists of the twentieth century. We have had, we still 
have, plenty of funny men ; but hers is the humour that 
springs from creation of character. Her humour has 
kinship with the humour of Dickens, which trusts not in 
clowning and buffoonery—excellent qualities in their 
way and time and place—but relies wholly for its effects 
on the observation and study of average human types. 
It is impossible to convey that humour, or to do it faint 
justice, as it is impossible to convey Dickens’s humour, 
in quotation, however diffuse. The most one can do is 
to give just one or two of her more whimsical utterances. 

Thus she writes of ‘‘ sheep that looked up in a con- 
templative ancient way like old ladies at a concert with 
their knitting” ; or “‘ moorhens with the worried air of 
overworked charwomen’”’; of an elderly woman who, 
without something to employ her hands, “ was as rest- 
less as a sugarless canary’’; and so on. I would not 
spoil your enjoyment of her books by quoting more in 
this vein. 

Her wit is so elusive and at the same time so profound 
that even now, close student of her work as I am, I can 
never dip into her pages without lighting upon fresh 
examples of it which have hitherto escaped me. And to 
her wit she brought a power of imagery unexcelled by 
any modern work. Only an author endowed with an 
equally acute sense of beauty and of proportion, born 
of humour, could have put such gems of fancy into 
words without seeming a bit high-flown. And here I 
find that I cannot resist the temptation to transcribe just 
a few of these wonderful flights. Thus: 

Of beauty, ‘‘ The understanding of beauty is a priest- 
hood.” 
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Of “ hills that lay under the sun like ripe plums in a 
huge basket.” 

Of a door with glass panels “ so that a wandering light 
within could be seen from outside, and it looked in- 
expressibly forlorn, like a glow-worm seeking escape from 
a chloroform-box, or mankind looking for the way to 
heaven.” 

Of a sister, glimpsing her grown brother’s spirit as that 
of “a little weeping boy, 


of Caradoc Evans’s satiric comedy “ Taffy.” "She sat so 
enrapt, enthralled, throughout the performance that I 
doubted if she had ever seen a properly staged play before, 
certainly not from the stalls, And yet she would have 
a cup of tea and a slice of cake when the refreshment 
trays come round, and she would nibble chocolates all 
the time. I imagine that she was living in her childhood 
once more, and that any jolly event was to her a kind of 

school-treat from which 


round-shouldered with 
vexation, backing into 
the darkest corner to 
avoid condolence, while 
watching with a con- 
cealedly eager eye for 
the following of love, for 
the outstretched hand 
and the carefully ordinary 
voice.” 

- Of a human soul that 
“‘ seemed globed in water 
like a tiny insect in a 
raindrop.” 

Of a plain that was 
“rimmed with sorrowful 
blue—the blue of 
swallows that flash and 
are gone; the blue of 
drowned forget-me-nots ; 
the faded blue of old 
men’s eyes; the blue, 
lucent and pure, of a 
child’s veins; all 
mingled, running into one 
another beyond the cloud 


| 


- the sweets and cakes are 


never missing. Her en- 
- joyment would not have 


been complete without 
those attendant carnal 
joys. When the per- 
formance was over she 
sighed and said: “‘ How 
I would like to see behind 
the scenes of a theatre! ”’ 

I bade her “Come 
along” and rushed her 
round to the stage-door. 
There we met most of 
the actors and the author 
of the play, who, after 
a few words of con- 
gratulation and explan- 
ation, led us behind the 
scenes. 

Mary Webb drew a 
deep breath as she stood 
among the ugly pulleys 
and general clutter, and 
clasped her hands 
together on her breast as 


shadows, all gathered into OT if this were a church and 
one sad, perfect circle.” = ee she was praying. The 

Of a man in an evil backcloth and curtain 
place who “drank of a fred"Adeock were up. Presently she 


charm made of black 
honey gathered from 
purple poison flowers by 
bees in hell.” 

And of “‘ tormented trees where ran the furious electric 
wind, like a hunting leopard.” 

But to turn once again to Mary Webb’s purely human 
side. She was avid of excitement, experience, new 
sensations. She had the curiosity of acat. She wanted 
to know—all about everything. She wanted to know 
London, and particularly the London slums. I told her 
_ that all I could show her would begin by disgusting and 
end by boring her ; that no one ever had or ever would 
know London ; that it would take her a lifetime even to 
get an inkling into its ultimate secrets and mysteries ; 
and that in any case she must live among Cockneys as 
one of themselves before she got to know even as much 
or as little as I knew about London and its teeming 
millions ; that London was a world in embryo, as foreign 
and remote from the most assiduous observer as her own 
country-side and people would be to me. She under- 
stood that, and never again broached that subject. 

I did however show her some things she had never 
seen but longed to see. 

We went together to see the first matinée performance 


Mrs. Mary Webb's cottage at Hampstead. 


wandered away from us 
on to the stage. She 
went slowly as far as the 
footlights, and there 
paused to peer into the dim auditorium. At last she re- 
turned laggingly to us, as one walking in her sleep, and 
her face was transfigured as if she had been seeing strange 
visions in a dream. She said nothing for awhile. She 
maintained an impenetrable silence . . . until I took her 
somewhere for tea, and then she broke into raptures 
about her peep behind the scenes. The play was as 
nothing. She seemed to have forgotten all about it. 
It may be she reflected that the things behind the 
scenes were real, and those before the footlights false. 

That was Mary Webb in one of her most baffling, 
incomprehensible moods. But then, of course, I never 
knew her. Does anyone ever know anyone else? We 
fumble at one another for a tiny space of time, and then 
we depart and our mystery departs with us. And those 
left behind are left groping in a maze of wild conjecture 
and surmise. 

So Mary Webb has left us. 


5, The Grove. 


Death, it is to be hoped, 


has solved her many problems and perplexities. But 
to us who remain Death reveals nothing. One wonders: 
Does she mingle in the Shades with the countless host of 
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lost great ones whom the world used so despitefully 
during their brief stay on earth, and only acclaimed when 
they were beyond reach of any plaudits or rewards? As 
I write this it is difficult to obtain any of Mary Webb’s 
works. There is, as the saying goes, such a run on them. 
This morning I read her name at the head of a list of 
best-sellers. The book cited is “ Precious Bane,” and 
is described as being in a cheap edition. As if any 
edition, anything indeed that concerns Mary Webb could 
be cheap, except in the lingo of the market-place ! 

I have said nothing of her essays, her nature studies, 
her short stories and her poems. I have already tried 
to do in that regard all that I could. Let me conclude 


then with one of her poems which so aptly, yet so 
unhappily, befits her lot on earth : 


** Now in a new and ample gown she lies— 
White as a daisy-bud, as soft and warm 
As those she often saw with longing eyes, 
Passing some bright shop-window in a storm. 
Then, when her flesh could feel, how harsh her wear !— 
Not warm nor white. 
This would have pleased her once. She does not care 
At all to-night. 
. . . But one red rose in youth’s rose-loving day, 
A smile, a tear. 
It had been good. But now she goes her way 
And does not hear.” 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE.* 


By ARTHUR WAUGH. 


HE old adage that no man was ever written down 
except by himself receives a curious example in 
the case of Anthony Trollope. Incredible as it may 
seem toa new 
generation, there is 
no doubt now that 
the posthumous 
publication of his 
autobiography set 
him back in the 
public esteem for 
something over 
forty years. There 
was no reasonable 
cause for any such 
reversal. Mr. Wal- 
pole, Trollope’s 
latest biographer 
and soundest critic, 
describes the auto- 
biography as “ one 
of the most honest, 
sincere and noble-minded books in the English 
language’ ; and though that is perhaps to pitch the 
note a little high, there can be no question that it 
is a record of absorbing human interest and of the 
most meritorious frankness. No bearer of. Trollope’s 
name had cause to be other than proud of his father’s 
confession. Why, then, was the public so distractingly 
alienated ? 

Well, it is to be feared that, if the charge of hypocrisy 
is ever to be made good against the Victorian era, it 
will be through the channel of such experience as this. 
For the public of that age would not endure the disturb- 
ance of its conventional types and standards. It liked 
to imagine its favourite novelist as waiting upon the 
voice of inspiration, like the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and the spectacle of a story-teller who owned to 
writing books to order, to rising at 5.30 a.m. and “‘ getting 
his literary work over” before he took on the day’s 
work at the post office, and who finally admitted his 
pleasure in making an income of £4,500 a year by 
letting no opportunity slip for turning an honest penny 
—well, such a spectacle was as shocking in its way as 
that of an ordained minister of religion who cherished 
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Anthony 
Trollope. 


* “ Anthony Trollope.’”” By Hugh Walpole. 
of Letters.”” 5s. (Macmillan.) 


English Men 


doubts about the doctrine of the Atonement. So “ This 
will never do,” cried the disgruntled critics of the ’80’s, 
and it needed the growth and enlightenment of a 
generation to come before Trollope could be restored 
to his proper place in the hierarchy of Letters. 

He has won it now, at any rate, and with all his 
colours flying. In Mr. Michael Sadleir, for fully 
arranged and illustrated details of his life, and in Mr. 
Hugh Walpole, for a searching, wide-eyed, and yet 
thoroughly sympathetic study of his art, Trollope has 
found two champions worthy of his cause. Mr. 
Walpole’s book is indeed one of the very best volumes 
in the revived series of English Men of Letters. It 
brings to its theme the penetrating sympathy of a fellow 
artist in the same school of fiction, and offers what 
must surely be recognised as the most complete and 
understanding analysis that Trollope’s novels as a 
collection have ever encountered. Mr. Walpole has 
much to say that is of its kind pioneer criticism of a high 
order. And, while he propounds a readjustment of 
judgments by no means over-emphatic, he is always 
humanly critical and biographically constructive.. The 
incidents of the novelist’s life are instinctively inter- 
woven with the course of his work, and the pattern is 
both delicate and true in outline, and rich and various 
in colour. 

Particularly interesting is Mr. Walpole’s tribute to 
the early novels, which have been generally disregarded 
by the voracious regiment of reprinters, and especially 
to “‘ The Kellys and the O’Kellys,”’ which fell stillborn 
from the press, only one hundred and forty copies being 
sold, and the publisher losing over £60 on the venture. 
Yet here, says Mr. Walpole, ‘‘ there is foreshadowed every 
side of the art that Trollope was soon to develop,” with 
“ the true spirit of creative zest working with such free- 
dom and richness.” It was not, however, until he struck 
ore with the Barsetshire series that Trollope really 
gathered his public around him ; and upon these stories, 
when all is said and done, the heart of Trollope’s 
reputation must eventually rest. 

Mr. Walpole is particularly good in his account of 
Barsetshire ; here he touches the intimate “ arcana ”’ of 
fine criticism. Yielding to nobody in his admiration 
for the wealth of character and human impulse which 
enriches every page, he has yet to confess that we leave 
this delicious series with a final sense of something 
wanting. “Wanting is—what?’’ Mr. Walpole puts 
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his finger on the spot, when he points to the lack of the 
universal idea which always emerges in the greatest 
novels in literature, teaching us something, not only of 
the characters we have been following, but of ourselves 
as well. When we have finished the last chronicle 
of Trollope’s cathedral town, we are indeed “ vastly 
wiser about Barsetshire, but only a little wiser about 
ourselves.” “In the great novels of the world old 
rooted ideas take new growth.”’ But when you come 
down to the bedrock of ideas you have to confess that 
Trollope’s are both simple and limited. 

Take the cathedral, for example: the very core 
and bond of all the novels. How does Trollope picture 
it? Contrast his treatment with Victor Hugo’s in 
“Notre Dame,” with Huysmans’ in “ La Cathédrale,” 
er even with Meade Falkner’s ‘‘ Nebuly Coat.” 
Trollope’s conception at once appears to bear the super- 
ficial quality of the picture post card. It has, in fact, 
accuracy but not poetry® And there we are face to 
face with Trollope’s central limitation. His enjoyment 
of life, which had so many facets, humorous, senti- 
mental, honest and sincere, was never touched to the 
nobler issues of poetry. His interpretation of life 
stopped short of mystery. 

Mr. Walpole summarises the situation in a paragraph. 


“ Trollope,” he says, ‘‘ wrote novels as a man, not in 
his own opinion very clever, hampered by no fads or 
witcheries or modern fashions, an excellent observer of 
what is right under his nose, a man of heart and senti- 
ment but no nonsense, a man who is discovering things 
partly because he is curious, but chiefly because he has 
an unresting affection for his fellow human beings, as 
a man of honest and quiet but persistent habit who is 
taking constant journeys in a country that he knows 
and loves, but can never either know or love sufficiently.” 

That is admirably said, and Mr. Walpole only says it 
in order to qualify its judgment at once by an insistence 
upon the qualities of which this defect was merely the 
obverse of a shining medal. For if it has to be admitted 
that Trollope’s survey of human nature was superficial, 
it has equally to be recognised that upon the surface 
he took stock of almost every idiosyncrasy which the 
superficies of character and action lays bare. He is the 
commentator rather than the poet, the rationalist rather 
than the enthusiast. But within those limits, how 
shrewd the commentary, how swift and illuminating 
the play of reason! ‘‘ He restores our own confidence, 
calls in our own distrust, laughs at our vanity without 
scorning us, and revives our pride in our own average 
humanity.” 


THE MYSTERY OF SWIFT.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


FOUND this book at first detestable. The author 
seemed determined never to say a plain thing in 

a plain way, but to clothe himself with literary flourishes 
as witha garment. He 
appeared to have appro- 
priated all the vices (and 
none of the virtues) he 
could find in Carlyle, 
Guedalla, Meredith 
and Chesterton, and to 
have made of them a 
style in which he not 
only could not tell the 
truth, but could not 
even tell a story. That 
one of the greatest 
masters: of the Plain 
Style should be thus 
tricked out in Arts 
Club Fancy Dress Ball 
fripperies was more 
than I could bear, and 
_after the first chapter 
I hurled the book away 
“with horrid im- 
plications,” vowing that 
I would waste no more 
time upon it. But then 
the Good Angel of 
Reviewers whispered 
that that was no way 
to be behaving at all, 
and that modern 


* “The Skull of Swift. 
An Extempore Exhuma- 
tion.” By Shane Leslie. 
12s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The House in Dublin where 
Swift was born, 
From “ The Skull ot Swift,” by Shame Leslie (Chatto & Windus). 


stylized biography was sent to afflict us for our good, 
and that modern flats were not built to stand the 
impact of hurtling volumes, and that I ought in decency 
to struggle with another 
chapter. retrieved 
the book and toiled on. 
I found that it im- 
proved. The author 
could not continue his 
fantastic attitudes, and 
presently began to 
comport himself like a 
Christian Man. But 
why does he cut these 
capers at all? Does he 
want to be taken seri- 
ously as a writer, or 
does he mean to sus- 
tain into maturity the 
character of clever 
undergraduate? He 
must begin soon to 
make up his mind. Life 
is short. Before us 
stretches a coldly critical 
future in which 
Vague ambages and 


witless ecstasies 
Avail us not. 


Mr. Leslie should beware 
lest he make his name 
one that the simple 
reader will shudder at. 
It seemed at first, 
from his “ Survey 
in Preface,’’ that 
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Mr. Leslie had a thesis to maintain, namely the definite 
absence of a “ soul,’ natural or theological, in Swift. 
The creator of the Yahoo possessed gifts infernal. He 
was the inversion of Man. Never did he look up to the 
hills or to the heavens, but for ever, with veiled lids, 
sought for his fellow-creature in the dust. Like Boito’s 
(and not Shakespeare’s) Iago, he made God in his own 
image, and of his own image declared 

Son scellerato, perch$ son uomo, 

E sento il fango originario in me. 
Considerations of this kind, says Mr. Leslie (and he must 
forgive me if my paraphrase has misrepresented him) 
“‘ make it charity as well as criticism to relieve Swift of 
possession of a soul then or after.” 

But after this promising beginning Mr. Leslie forsakes 
his thesis, and reverts to it only to deny it, saying, 
“None may profitably ask into which world he finally 
went, nor question either the Divinity or the Demon 
concerning his ways, for he was of neither unless he was 
of both.” Now this, however eloquent, can hardly be 
appropriated to Swift alone among mankind. And, 
after all, he had as much soul as the politeness of his 
century allowed. My Lords Bolingbroke and Shaftes- 
bury did not ask for more, and even the devout among 
contemporary divines would have called too much 
aspiration by the damning name of “ enthusiasm,” or, 
as we might say, religious Bolshevism. John Wesley, 
born just as “A Tale of a Tub” was creeping into 
anonymous print, had no illusions about his age. The 
eighteenth century called John Wesley ‘ Methodist,” 
that being as near as it could get to ‘“‘ Bolshevist.”’ It is 
worth remark that Mr. Leslie does not mention the 
name of Wesley. 

People have complained that we know so little about 
Shakespeare. It seems to me a misfortune that we 
know so much. There is just the amount that is enough 
to turn twisted minds away from “ Hamlet” and 
“ Twelfth Night ”’ and set them juggling for ever with 
cryptograms and buried documents. Swift is another of 
the Great Unknowns, though, so far, no one has proved 
that his works were written by Sir Robert Walpole. 
Yet consider! Who was Swift ? The ingenuous school- 
boy who said that the cuckoo was a bird which did not 
lay its own eggs, might easily have said that Swift was 
a remarkable man who had no father and was born in 
Dublin while his mother was in Leicestershire. It is 
certain that Jonathan Swift the elder died early in 1667 
and that Jonathan Swift the younger was born late in 
1667. It is certain (on his own authority) that he was 
taken away in infancy to England by a nurse ; and it is 
fairly certain that he saw next to nothing of his mother 
till he was a man, and very little even then. The 
shadowy lady remains scarcely discernible in the 
obscurity of her natal Leicestershire ; yet she had pull 
enough in the family of Sir William Temple, that com- 
pleat, though retired Ambassador, to get an ambiguous 
“place” for Jonathan in his service. So dark is the 
story, that twelve years after Swift’s death a writer in 
The Gentleman's Magazine was able to declare without 
contradiction that the true reason why Swift did not 
marry Stella was their tragic kinship, they being both 
children of the paternal Ambassador. Mr. Leslie hints 
at a close relation between Stella and Temple ; but does 
not mention the other possibility, which indeed time 


and circumstance make a fairly definite impossibility. 
Mr. C. E. Lawrence, it will be remembered, though not 
accepting the story, recently made it the subject of a 
play. 

There are two main mysteries in the life of Swift—the 
mystery of his two women (for we can dismiss “‘ Varina ” 
as unimportant) and the mystery of his misanthropy, 
as we may callit. Parts of both mysteries must remain 
for ever inexplicable; but parts are not incapable of 
solution. It seems to me as certain as any unsupported 
belief can be certain, that there was no “ marriage ” 
between Swift and Stella. That there was deep and 
abiding affection is however entirely certain—as certain 
as that Vanessa was the victim of an unrequited passion. 
Two of her letters are among the most moving and 
impassioned appeals ever made by woman to man ; but 
there is no warmth discernible in any letter from the 
adored Cadenus. Swift was not unwilling to be loved by 
an agreeable woman—few men are ; but he was much 
too wary or too selfish to involve himself in female com- 
plications—most men are. It is interesting to note that 
two great men, unmarried, though not insusceptible, 
suffered both from deafness and from desperate mental 
agonies. Modern frankness has not hesitated to assign a 
definite cause for Beethoven’s tragic isolation. It may 
have been equally frank about Swift; but Mr. Leslie 
certainly makes no suggestion. 

Swift’s deep-seated contempt for mankind can be 
understood if we suppose a parallel case. The young 
Napoleon was pretty far gone in misanthropy. But 
suppose that, instead of finding a career, the proud 
Corsican had been compelled to become a kind of 
lackey in the household of a showy, incompetent 
military nobleman, had seen fools with not a tithe of his 
power put into high place, and had been the constant 
victim of contemptuous patronage or worse from court 
menials ; should we not have had a pretty parallel to 
Swift ? 

Whatever his ancestry—and it is in any case irrelevant 
—Swift was a born aristocrat, with a high, imperious, 
commanding spirit, desirous of making kings and 
principalities his playthings. Yet his lot was penury 
and dependence. The proud boy was a _ penniless 
orphan dependent on the charity of relatives, banished 
homeless to an Irish school, promoted to lackeydom at 
Moor Park where Lady Giffard left him in no doubt of 
his position, and compelled to creep into the Church as 
the one chance of freedom. He had about as much 
spiritual call as Stendhal’s Fabrizio, and, lacking 
influence, he had to see men with the capacity of horse- 
boys thrust into bishoprics while he remained in ob- 
scurity. Considering what he was by birth and up- 
bringing, the wonder is not that Swift did not reach 
York or Canterbury, but that he got as far as St. 
Patrick’s. Samuel Johnson was content to rule in the 
republic of letters. Jonathan Swift needed to be near 
a throne ; and all he got from his much seeking was the 
decanal chair of an ecclesiastical Grub Street. That is 
part of the tragedy of Swift—perhaps even a great part ; 
for he hoped and hoped, and did not mean to impede a 
possible ascent to an episcopal throne by a clinging 
weight of women about him. 

Well! he was an amazing person, so clearly full of 
power that to this day he is the most terrifying figure 
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in the history of our literature. Mr. Shane Leslie 
has told some part of his life well—the commentary on 
“‘ Gulliver” is specially good ; but he could have told 
it much better had he been content with a less adorned 


tale. The fango originario in Swift—‘‘ the dram of 
eale ’’—which gave him (for instance) that dreadful pre- 
occupation with human ordure, is matter for another kind 
of tale. It is a tale that Mr. James Joyce might tell. 


WILLIAM JERDAN AND A SONNET BY CHARLES LAMB. 


By Joun M. TURNBULL. 


“ Rare artist ! who with half thy tools, or none, 
Canst execute with ease thy curious art, 
And press thy powerful’st meanings on the heart, 
Unaided by the eye, expression’s throne ! 
While each blind sense, intelligential grown 
Beyond its sphere, performs the effect of sight : 
Those orbs alone, wanting their proper might, 
All motionless and _ silent 
seem to moan 
The unseemly negligence of 
nature’s hand, 
That left them so forlorn. 
What praise is thine, 
O mistress of the passions ; 
artist fine ! 
Who dost our souls against 
our sense command, 
Plucking the horror from a 
sightless face, 
Lending to blank deformity 
a grace.” 
HIS sonnet to Fanny 
Kelly, the actress, 
written by Charles Lamb 
within four months after 
rejection of his suit by that 
lady, was published at least 
five times during its author’s 
lifetime. Contributed in the 
first place to the Morning 
Chronicle of November roth, 
1819, under the title “On a 
Celebrated Performer in the 
‘Blind Boy’,” it was re- 
printed four days later by 
Leigh Hunt in The Examiner. 
Its appearance in June, 1827, in Hone’s Table Book, 
headed ‘‘ Sonnet to Miss Kelly on her excellent per- 
formance of Blindness, in the revived opera of ‘ Arthur 
and Emmeline’,” drew from Lamb the following 
indulgent remonstrance : 


“* To the Editor 


“DEAR S1r,—Somebody has fairly play’d a hoax on 
you (I suspect that pleasant rogue M-x-—n)* in sending the 
Sonnet in my name, inserted in your last Number. True 
it is, that I must own to the Verses being mine, but not 
written on the occasion there pretended, for I have not 
yet had the pleasure of seeing the Lady in the part of 
Emmeline; and I have understood, that the force of her 
acting in it is rather in the expression of new-born sight, 
than of the previous want of it.—The lines were really 
written upon her performance in the “ Blind Boy,’’ and 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle some years back. I 
suppose, our facetious friend thought that they would 
serve again, like an old coat new turned. 

“Yours (and his nevertheless) 
“C. Lams.” 


* It was.—-Ep. 


In the meantime, with spurious title complete, the 
sonnet had been pounced upon by William Jerdan 


From the water colour by G. F. Joseph in the Britfsh Museum. 


to adorn the “ Original Poetry ’’ column of his Literary 
Gatette for the following July. 

Disclosure of this piracy must have rankled, and an 
uneasy conscience fanned into bitterness a feeling 
possibly already none too cordial for one who had 
savagely taunted his hero, William Gifford, through the 
medium of the twice printed 
sonnet, “St. Crispin to Mr. 
Gifford.” Possibly, also, 
caustic remarks on the 
occurrence let fall by Lamb 
and Moxon, coming to his 
ears, further aggravated 
Jerdan’s hostility. In view 
of Hone’s admission of 
Moxon’s complicity in the so- 
called hoax it is reasonable 
to assume that this hostility 
embraced also the reputed 
author of Jerdan’s dis- 
comfiture ; and when in 1830 
the name of a third object 
of his displeasure, Samuel 
Rogers, the Banker Poet, was 
affectionately associated with 
these two in the dedication of 
Lamb’s “‘ Album Verses,”’ he 
vented his malice without 
restraint. 

In his review of the book he 
characterised the composition 
of what he termed, without 
exception, “absurdities,” 
as “folly”; and three years later, in a review 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Poems,” which had the misfortune 
of being also published by Moxon, he expressed 
his affected contempt for the retributory lampoons 
with which Lamb’s friends had replied to the 1830 
review by further reference to the offending ‘“‘ Verses” 
as a “collection of pretty slip-slop, which could not 
have obtained partial applause at a tea party.” 

Very comprehensive terms these to apply to a vclume 
containing amongst other pieces a sonnet which but 
a few years back had merited, to his mind, at least 
unauthorised sponsorship! It might be argued from 
this circumstance that it was the presence in the volume 
of this sonnet that recalled to his mind the chagrin 
occasioned by Lamb’s unconscious exposure of his 
piracy ; though it is much more likely that he damned 
the book without reading it, and that the sonnet, whose 
appearance there might otherwise have counselled silence, 
never even caught his eye. 

For the discovery of the Literary Gazette reprint 
of Lamb’s sonnet the writer is indebted to the late Harry 
Buxton Forman amongst whose Lamb cuttings it was 
found. 


Charles Lamb. 
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GEORGE BLAKE. 


By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON. 


EN years ago or thereabouts when I was a serious- 
minded youth scanning the horizon of my native 
Scotland for the faintest glimmer of a national interest 
in literature and the arts, I became aware that on a 
certain day each week—Thursday, I think—the Glasgow 
Evening News paid tribute to letters by publishing an 
intensely interesting article on modern books in which 
I detected certain evidence that a mind was at work. 
There, if nowhere else in all Scotland, was a man who 
was not content with second-hand opinions and imported 
criteria. The style was moreover as highly individual- 
ised as the views: pungent, full-flavoured, running to 
odd racy idioms and turns of phrase that were obviously 
not culled half dead from books. I began to buy the 
Glasgow Evening News regularly each Thursday (a 
remarkable condescension for an Edinburgh man), and 
the unknown individual who was concealed behind the 
title ‘‘ Literary Editor’ became one of my guides. I 
have since discovered that he filled a similar réle for 
many young men of my age in Scotland. He was what 
we had been looking for: a discontented, provoking, 
iconoclastic fellow who saw the state of Scottish culture 

and lo! it was not good. 
It is queer for me to look back at this period in my 


life, for now I know that “ Literary Editor ’’ was none 


other than George Blake, and Blake is one of my 
friends (if he will allow me the honour). He has now 
achieved a wider fame through his novels, yet I can 
never quite forget that he was once for me the cock- 
sure, dogmatic, refreshing, likeable and vital anonymity, 
“ Literary Editor.” 

He has not lost those early characteristics altogether, 
though the moderating influence of a few extra years 
and a wider knowledge of the world have curbed his 
impatiences a little. He is now editing John O’ London’s 
Weekly but he has still a pair of coltish emphatic heels 
and room to kick them up to some purpose in his novels, 
the latest of which, ‘“‘ Paper Money ” (Constable), has, 
I see, set Scottish critics wondering if their country has 
found its Thackeray. I imagine Blake’s reply to that 
would be, “Why Thackeray? What’s wrong with 
Blake ?” 

He was born thirty-four years ago at Greenock, a 
Clyde seaport which is famed for its sugar refineries. 
But Blake has certainly not followed the tradition of 
his birthplace: he probably thinks that Scottish 
literature has had enough of sugar-refining: his own 
contribution is characterised by acid criticism tempered 
by a salt injection of humour. Yet Greenock probably 
influenced him. It belongs to the modern Scotland of 
crowded industrial towns, of slums and socialists and 
factory chimneys and shipyards. This is the Scotland 
where Blake finds his themes and of which he is to-day 
the most competent interpreter.* 

Again, Greenock stands on the border of the old 
Celtic hinderland of Scotland ; it looks across the Clyde 
to the mountains of Argyll, the outposts of the High- 
lands beyond which lie the mysterious and hallowed 
islands of the West. With this reminder of another 


* In “ Vagabond Papers ”’ ; Mince Collop Close”’; The 
Wild Men”; ‘ Young Malcolm’’; ‘‘ Paper Money.” 


important strand of the Scottish spiritual fabric con- 
stantly before his sensitive young eyes, Blake has 
written with insight on that interplay of Celt and Saxon 
which is at the heart of many elusive elements in 
Scottish life. A lucky chance during the War, when he 
spent many months on a lonely Hebridean island, gave 
him an opportunity for acquiring a knowledge unique 
in a Lowlander, of the psychology of the Islesman. 
This he has put to memorable use. 

Finally, Greenock is a seaport, possessing tangible 
links with the far places of the earth, the Plate, the 
Baltic, the China seas, the garlanded islands of the 
West Indies, the harsh new splendours of the United 
States. The work of George Blake is impregnated with 
this sense of a wider world, of romantic possibilities 
beyond the grey seas, possibilities which, in these days, 
so many of his fellow-countrymen are, willy nilly, bound 
to explore. In this he is a romantic, if one can tack 
facile and rather dusty labels to work so vigorously 
individual. 

Blake was educated at one of those famous Scottish 
day schools which are content to provide a firm ground- 
ing in knowledge and a sound foothold for character 
without troubling too much about social prestiges and 
snobberies. From it he passed into a lawyer’s office, 
where (though it is hard to credit it) he might have 
remained to this day had not the War interposed with 
this one good among its manifold evils : the opportunity 
for re-orientation. Blake did not go back to the lawyer’s 
office. A share in the Gallipoli adventure, a wound 
received in the’ fighting before Achi Baba, and he 
returned to Glasgow with a kilt and a commission, both 
of which he discarded for journalism ! 

It was then that his association with the Glasgow 
Evening News began. This came to an end when he 
took the train for London to fill the editor’s chair of 
John O’ London’s. In the meantime his plays were 
being produced in Glasgow by the Scottish National 
Players and his novels were beginning to attract 
attention beyond the Tweed. 

To-day Blake is a stocky, thick-set man with a 
determined cast of features, rebellious hair and a 
pugnacious mouth. The frown which is apt to sit on 
his brows is belied by the twinkle that is rarely absent 
from his eyes. In manner he is as downright and 
emphatic as his own prose. He is an intensely popular, 
sociable person with the instinct for hospitality strongly 
developed. In his home at Hampstead he and his 
charming young wife give some of the jolliest parties 
known in London’s literary circles. If Blake has one 
regret in life it is that he did not have the opportunity 
to cultivate his aptitude for music. 

Of Blake the novelist the first thing one must say 
is that he has not yet produced the best work that it 
isin him todo. Each of his novels has shown a distinct 
advance in mastery of his medium when compared with 
its predecessor. He is gaining assurance and with it 
discarding some of the stridencies proper to youth. 
He goes for his themes to that middle-class Scotland 
which he knows so well. Here is his strength. He has 
found a soil that is amazingly virgin, a soil the. 


George Blake. 


From a drawing by Helen Wilson. 
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kailyarders neglected when they sowed their seeds in a 
patch that was speedily becoming impoverished. One 
of the most remarkable things about Scottish literature 
has been that from reading it one would not imagine 
there had ever been an industrial revolution or a slum 
in Scotland. This is one of the chief reasons why it 
has been impossible to take modern Scottish letters 
seriously. But Blake, with his firm grip on realities, 
has looked this Scotland in the face and by doing so 
has created a place of his own in literature. 

Nor is he intimidated by outward squalor from 
piercing to the human element, to men and women, with 
their beautiful hopes and ideals and longings, pent in 
the grey cabin of the Clyde. His realism is un- 
compromising but it is also irradiated by humour and 
an inner conviction that as fine flowers are waiting to 
be plucked in grim backyards and humdrum suburban 
rows as anywhere else. The figures that move through 
his pages are first and foremost human beings, three- 
dimensional and alive, not merely thwarted types of 
misery and repression. Satire and criticism are to be 
found too, but they do not obtrude themselves. A 
penchant for strongly marked melodramatic situations 


which was noticeable in his earlier books is now 
becoming moderated as his grip tightens upon the 
narrative form. The novels he is going to write will 
be smoother, stronger, more closely knit, and their 
final effects will be more powerful. Such at any rate 
seems to be his present line of advance. But with a 
writer so wilfully individual prophecy is dangerous. 

Where Blake stands in relation to the new quickening 
of Scottish literature is not to be determined off-hand. 
He himself would probably scoff at being tidied neatly 
away into a school or a Renaissance. Yet there can be 
no denying that he has a very definite place in the 
emergent Scotland which is turning its back (sometimes 
rather arrogantly) upon old standards and old loyalties. 
He has insisted on relegating village pathos and Jacobite 
sentiment to the dust heap ; Scotland, as it is, with its 
cities and factories and vast social problems—that is 
the Scotland on which he fixes his eye steadily. It may 
well be that in doing so he is pointing the way to a 
truer path of development than that indicated by those 
who seem to believe that the way to the new Scotland 
of the twentieth century lies through the old Scotland 
of the fifteenth. 


BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


TWO NOVELS. 


|‘ I were making out a list of new novels for a reader 

who wanted some fineness of quality in the 
thought and the style of them, as well as the interest of 
a story, I should put Mr. Godfrey Elton’s “ Against the 
Sun ’’! near the top of that list. I have not of late read 
any novel that has impressed or interested me more. 
It is essentially a love story, on what is, for these days, 
rather unconventional lines, for the love between 
Anthony Rivers and his wife, Anne, is not of the uncon- 
scionable four-legged animal kind which is presented 
in so much recent fiction as the only kind that is natural 
to a modern man and woman of intelligence ; theirs is 
a spiritual no less than a human passion. Anne is not 
perfect ; she is wilful, a little selfish, a little exacting, 
but her love for Anthony is the real thing; she has 
charm and sweetness, and you are made to realise her 
charm. Nor is Anthony perfect ; he is rich enough, 
but has political ambitions, and in pursuit of these 
leaves Anne at times though he knows that, haunted 
by some strange, prescient fear, she dreads being left 
alone in their delightful old country house ; while he 
is in London, visiting his constituents, preparing for 
another election, he reproaches himself with her loneli- 
ness and is glad to get back to her. After her death, 
though any thought of marrying again is impossible to 
him, there comes an occasion when, meeting the very 
twentieth century girl with whom he had been half in 
love before his marriage, he comes near to being un- 
faithful to Anne’s memory, but at the eleventh hour 
profits by a chance to let the enchantress go down in a 
tube lift without him, and makes his escape. Not 
from any priggishness, but because his love for Anne 
has not died with her, and because, as you are made 
to feel, he has, in the last resort, that self-control 
which, after all, is about the only thing that gives a 
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man dignity and sufficiently distinguishes him from 
his little brothers who have not yet got rid of their 
tails. 

The love between those two is such a sane and 
beautiful thing, the reader is brought to such a sym- 
pathetic understanding of it and of them, that Anne’s 
tragic death in a motor-car accident at the end of the 
first hundred pages seems, abruptly and harshly, to 
tear all the heart out of the story. It leaves Anthony 
broken and overwhelmed with despair; then, quite 
suddenly, when he is on the verge of madness, his mind 
clears and he is master of himself. He tells his cynical, 
worldly-wise friend Aubrey Trumble (the only man in 
whom Anne and he had confided) he had thought politics 
and the important affairs of this world mattered, and 
now he sees that they do not. He remembers when he 
was in the trenches how a friend, a brave fellow— 
“D.S.O. and the usual trimmings ’’—had suddenly 
“seen through the envelope’ which shuts this world 
in and recognising it was the things round him that 
were unreal, that reality lay beyond, he was impatient 
to be gone, cheerful and excited at the thought of going, 
and found his way out by neglecting to take cover. 
This same feeling has come to Anthony; he too has 
“ broken through,’’ has a sense of Anne waiting in that 
old loneliness so long as he is absent, and though he 
will not take his own life, he will risk it in dangerous 
enterprises and give death every chance of finding him. 
He devotes his wealth to charitable uses and, since he 
will be a wanderer, makes over most of his house in the 
country as a place of convalescence for people who are 
illand poor. He has experiences and adventures before 
the end; death evades him, but not for too long. In 
the interval, he remains a Member of Parliament, and 
there is a shrewdly quiet irony in the interview he has 
with one of the chiefs of his party who is perturbed 
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when Anthony declines to be made an Under-Secretary, 
is convinced he has something up his sleeve, is cunningly 
intriguing for something higher, and cannot believe 
there is nothing in Anthony’s refusal but a pure dis- 
inclination to take office. There are descriptive passages 
of great beauty—for example, that, which for its full, 
subtle effectiveness must be read in its entirety, of his 
last visit to his old home before he goes abroad, knowing 
he will not return. He rambles out by the ancient 
college and its grounds—“ and the aroma of numberless 
old summers rose unbidden about his steps. . . . He 
thought of these ‘fields 
alive with white- 
flannelled cricketers, as he 
had seen them when his 
nurse had taken him slow 
walks along the great 
avenue twenty-five years 
ago. The feet of the 
vanished players were 
all about him now.” And 
coming back at length to 
Ravensheath House and 
his own gardens : 

“* The past was still about 
him; and not now the 
immediate and poignant 
past of the catastrophe but, 
thanks to the chance 
potency of the school fields 
and the September chill, 
an effluence, as it were, 
of all the years of which 
Ravensheath had been the 
centre. ... From some- 
where out of sight came the 
high, steady song of a 
belated mowing-machine, 
the distilled music of old summers. The gate swung 
tustily behind him and he stood a moment waiting for 
the scent of lavender. The grass grew long among the 
apple trees beside the cinder path, and still over Soldier- 
hurst floated the moon, old enchantress of the shrubbery 
path; not the moon one could see from Westminster or 
elsewhere, this, but something stranger and closer, a half- 
forgotten peerer-in through nursery-blinds, a mysterious 
threader of night-murmuring fir-woods. . . . He crossed 
the orchard and the lawn beyond. The shuttered windows 
of the drawing-room. Yes, he was glad he had no key 
for the door. For he was positive suddenly that while the 
door was shuttered, and no one saw, Anne sat there still 
sewing and humming to herself and dreaming of the years 
to come, and the dog Snap on the hearthrug cocked one 


ear at the step on the gravel path. Well, so let them be 
for ever... .” 


There is humour and satire in some of the 
characterisation and some of the story—a little 
too much sentimentality gets in, perhaps, with 
Joe Willis and his wife, but that is of no moment. 
Mr. Elton knows how to write, and ought to be read. 

But one has to admit that such ideal lovers as Anne 
and Anthony Rivers are a minority of the race and 
that love and the world as they appear in Miss Storm 
Jameson’s ‘‘ Farewell to Youth ’? are more like love and 
the world as they are usually seen in the light of common 
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days. Here, too, the War has been an influence, but 
has made nearly all who have come within reach of it 
more earthy instead of more spiritual; and that this 
has been its more general influence everywhere is not 
to be denied. If one falls out of sympathy with all 
but one or two of the men and women in “ Farewell to 
Youth,” as the story progresses, that is because it is so 
uncompromisingly true to average human nature. It is 
natural that at nineteen, the infatuated Nat Grimshaw 
should be tricked into a secret marriage with the 
attractive, sophisticated Denny Sadgrove, and, she 
being what she is, it is as 
natural that, after their 
secret has been disclosed 
and he has joined up 
and gone to the front, 
she should console herself 
with his friend George 
Savill who has contrived 
to secure a safe job at 
home in the Civil Service. 
When Nat returns and 
she tells him what has 
happened and asks him to 
take steps to sacrifice him- 
self and send her the 
usual compromising hotel 
bill, as George is ready 
to marry her, one cannot 
believe alike in Nat’s 
passionate love, his wild 
resentment, his obedient 
acquiescence in this 
proposal and the self- 
Miss Storm Jameson. abasement with which he 
accepts the humiliating 
position his wife imposes on him while those arrange- 
ments are being carried through. It reduces him to a 
contemptible state of degradation. He is even some- 
thing of the cad in his treatment of the charming, simple 
Ann, who stands by him in his trouble, tells him frankly 
she loves him, bears with all his dark humours, and, 
after the divorce, marries him. ‘Do not love me, 
Ann,” he says, “I’m not in love with you. Oh, does 
that hurt you?” Then he reminds her that Dorothy 
Osborne had said that love is a passionate kindness, and 
adds, “‘ If it is, you have your lover, Ann.” Yet there 
are excuses for him—he has returned from the war 
nerve-racked with horrible memories that sometimes set 
him screaming of nights in the grip of unutterable 
dreams ; he is not to be judged as a normal human 
creature. Running through the novel is an earnest and 
bitter indictment of the brutality and baseness of war, 
its degenerating effects on the men who fight and on 
the men who make profit or position by that fighting— 
these things are expressed and implied in the story and 
in its people with poignancy and with power. Moreover 
there are Nat’s father and mother, James Grimshaw 
and his lovable, irresistible wife, Emma—homely, im- 
practical idealists, whose gracious sanity brings sweet- 
ness and light into scenes that would otherwise have too 
little of either. Sr. J. A. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
JULY, 1928. 
Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 
“ The Prize Page,’ THE BooKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL Notice.—Combetitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrizE oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize or Hatr A GuIneA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous character. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEW Books is offered for 
the best humorous poem on Summer in three 
verses of four lines each—the first and third 
line of each verse to be quoted from well known 
poets; the second and fourth (which must 
thyme) to be original. 


IV.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for THE BooKMAN competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JUNE. 


I.—THE Prize for the best original Lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to E. M. 
Dale, 27, Heathville Road, Crouch Hill, N.19, 
and K. E. Douglas, “‘ Hazlehurst,” Broad Oak, 
Brede, Sussex, for the following : 


ODE TO CECILIA, AGED TWO. 
(Born on the writer's birthday.) 


As old Time hurries on his way, 
He brings a birthday, every day, 
To give some lucky girl or boy 

A feast of love and gifts and joy. 
To-day he comes to me and you, 
My dear Cecilia, agéd two. 


My years are many, yours are few, 
But, dear Cecilia, agéd two, 

There still may be a link to-day 

To draw us near, though far away, 
And wishes, borne on fairy wings, 
Make meetings at the heart of things. 


What shall I wish you? Sun o’erhead, 
And rose-leaves where your feet shall tread ? 
But clouds will come and crumpled leaves ; 
Even at two the world deceives ! 

What can I wish that may come true, 

My dear Cecilia, agéd two ? 


An eye that sees the vision wide, 
Stars that no cloud can wholly hide, 
The things that make life well worth while, 
In spite of many a weary mile, 
Peace in your heart, love’s joys for you, 
My dear Cecilia, agéd two! 
E. M. DALE. 


“ BIRDS OF A FEATHER ad 


The folk round here are tellin’ me I oughtn’t to ride wi’ 
Jack ; 

An’ somethin’ or other ’bout “ birds of a feather ’’— 
which Jack his feather is black. 

That Jack is noways overly straight I ain’t prepared to 
deny— 

But we two hev camped an’ fished an’ tramped since we 
wuz three feet high. 


An’ nights an’ nights at the Horseshoe Pine, while the 
great peaks whispered apart, 

We've sat together in ev’ry darn weather, an’ learnt 
each other by heart— 

An’ I know the sorrow ’at’s scored his soul, an’ the weakness 
’at gets him down— 

An’ the good below, if he’d give it a show, instead o’ 
lettin’ it drown. 


There’s trails he rides I cannot ride—there’s doin’s I 
will not see— 

An’ the Horseshoe’s lonely wi’ just me only, till he comes 
back to me; 

Wi’ weary eyes an’ a heart ’at‘s sick fer somethin’ as he 
kin trust— 

Wal—the Lord sat down wi’ the dregs o’ the town, to 
lift them out’n the dust. 


A man as hunts wi’ rogues an’ runts a rogue an’ runt 
may be— 

“Birds of a feather’’—but when we're together, Jack 
acts as square as me. 

When he comes to a crash—as he surely will—he kin 
come to the Horseshoe Pine— 

If a man—as I’ll own—by his company’s known—let 
him be known by mine! 

K. E. Dovetas. 


We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Douglas J. Fraser (Edinburgh), A. D. L. Wilson (Bed- 
ford), Elsie Fry Laurence (Alberta, Canada), John 
Dawson (Draycott), Irene Wintle (Berkhamstead), 
E. Mary Watson (Bradford), J. E. Bray (Natal), S. Ralph 
Noyes (Pontypridd), Winnifred Tasker (Westcliff-on- 
Sea), H. F. Hall (Sheffield), Margit Miholié (Eagrab, 
Jugoslavia), Thomas Calshaw (Ormskirk), Vera I. 
Arlett (Worthing), Katharine Hobhouse (Bramhall), 
Margot K. Mackillop Brown (Southampton), Margaret 
E. Stewart (Bristol), May Belben (Wimborne), D. F. 
Larkin (Brighton), H. C. Spackman (Tokyo), William 
Gavin Brown (Esher), Dorothy Slade (Birmingham), 
R. K. Davies (Tiverton), Paul Vincent Carroll (Glasgow), 
C. R. King (Bath), C. P. M. Abeysekera (Ceylon), Norah 
Stanley Grant (Frimley), Will Markall (Sheffield), 
George S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), Charles Menmuir 
(Glasgow), Esther Raworth (Harrogate), Liam P. 
Clancy (Hampstead), Constance Pendlebury (Wallasey), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Mary Powell 
Slade (Worthing), Antony Clare (Anerley), Dulcie 
Greville (Silcoates), K. I. Noble (Lyston), Margaret 
E. Ferguson (Croydon), N. B. Severn (London, S.W.), 
M. Hughes (Withersfield), M. Hunt (Kidderminster), 
Winifred L. Phillips (Sandown, I.W.), Phoebe Sinclair 
(Windsor), T. E. Casson (Newton-le-Willows), Hugh 
Rowland (Uxbridge), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), Phyllis 
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E. Noble (Lyston), Theodora Harding 
(Croydon), Cecil Leader (Wood Green), 
Doris Thomas (Thornton Heath), 
John Heys (South Shields), Annie T. 
Riddell (Victoria, B.C.), W. B. Tyrrell 
(Tiverton), K. H. Cregan (Georgetown, 
British Guiana), F. E. Creswick 
(Chippenham), Grace H. Hill (Mill 
Hill), George W. Tupper (Wallington). 


II.—Tue PrizE or HALF A GUINEA 
for the best quotation is 
awarded to J. Morton George, 
4, Glebe Avenue, Woodford 

_Green, Essex, for the 
following : 


THE BEWILDERED LOVER. 
By Warp Muir. 


III—TuHE PrRIzE oF THREE NEW 
Books for the best review in 
verse of any book advertised 
or reviewed.in last month’s 
BookMAN is awarded to 
Miss J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill 
College, Liverpool, for the 
following : 


OUR INHERITANCE. 
By STANLEY BALDWIN. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It gives us pause to think that still 
We distant live from spoken creed, 
In spite of every vaunted deed 
And every act of so-called will 
To help our nation great to be! 

‘ j And in its pages oft we find 
Mr. Adam Sadler, The sorrow of a steadfast mind 


(John Lane.) 
“I dreamt I was in love again whose new novel, “ Red Ending,” has just been That knows how ODilindly still we 
With the One Before the Last.” published by Messrs. Ward, Lock. see ! 


RupeErT Brooke, The One Before the Last. 


We also select for printing : 


PIGSTIES WITH SPIRES. By GEorGINA GARRY. 


(Jonathan Cape.) 
‘Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


It makes us realise the truth 

That effort earnest, steady, strong, 

Is needed still to right the wrong 
That age has oft-times done to youth 
In that, instead of gift most fair 
And one of everlasting worth, 


SHAKESPEARE, King John IV, 2. It ‘queathes to him but mocking dearth, 


(M. D. Summerhays, Bitton, Bristol.) 


THE BEWILDERED LOVER. By Warp Muir. 


(John Lane.) 


“How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 


And hopelessness, wellnigh despair ! 


It teaches us that, come what will, 
Each generation has its task— 

The greatest that the best can ask— 
To bring to flower its finest skill 


Joun Gay, Beggar's Opera. In handicraft and mental power ! 


(A. C. Marshall, Oakleigh,’ Corstorphine, 


Edinburgh.) 


PAPER MONEY. By GrorGE BLAKE. (Constable.) 


‘‘T have no copper in my purse, 
I have no silver either.” 


To build the present on the past 
And make of it a treasure vast 
For those behind to take as dower ! 


Our competitors do not, on the whole, review books 
so well in verse as in prose, but we select for special 


Curistina Rossetti, Goblin Market. commendation the verse-reviews by Edyth Hiley 


(Winifred Simmons, ‘“‘ Sherenden,” Parkstone 


Dorset.) 


A NORTHERN HOLIDAY. 
By MArGot RoBERT ADAMSON. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


“ The thought of it chills my bones 
to the marrow.” 


ROBERT GRAVES, Star-Talk. 
(K. M. Sanders, 157, South Street, 
Bridport, Dorset.) 
NINE DAYS. By E. CuHar es VIVIAN. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
“And still the wonder grew.” 
GoxtpsmitH, Deserted Village. 


(William Pool, Scothern, Lincoln.) 


CANNIBAL JACK. 
EDITED BY J. HADFIELD. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


e gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
With one another we _ shouldn't 
agree ! 

There’s little Bill, he’s young and 
tender, 

We’re old and tough, so let’s eat 
he.” 


THACKERAY, Little Billee. 


(Mrs. H. Alun Jones, “ Gwylfa,” 


(Scunthorpe), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), 

E. Sweatman (Caversham), George S. Astins-(Clacton- 

on-Sea), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), Joyce Morton-George 
(Woodford Green), B. M. Beard 
Eleanor L. Sinclair 
(Belfast), T. L. Farrer (Carlisle). 


IV.—THE PRIZE OF HALF A 
GUINEA for the best 100- 
word Review is awarded 
to S. Kenning, 272, 
Abbeyfield Road, Pits- 
moor, Sheffield, for the 
following : 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS 
REY. 


By THORNTON WILDER. 
(Longmans.) 


This book is written with fine 
restraint and dramatic power. 
When five people are drowned 
through the fall of a bridge near 
Lima, a priest attempts to discover 
why those five should have died 
at that moment. For he believes 
that “‘ we live by plan and die by 
plan.” Six years of research 
reveal no adequate solution of 


Capt. Ernest Lehmann, the problem. The “pattern” in 


Quorn, near Loughborough.) eecerlies «| ne his own life—as in those of the 
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five—escapes him. Nevertheless the reader is persuaded 
that ‘‘ this world’s no blot for us, nor blank; it means 
intensely and means good,”’ and that at the heart of the 
Universe is Love. 


We also select for printing : 


A PRESIDENT IS BORN. By Fannie Hurst. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

It is a pity that Fannie Hurst does not tell this story 
through the medium of one of the characters, as she does 
in ‘‘Lummox” and “ Appassionata,’’ the books which 
have established her reputation as a novelist. As it is, 
this novel is great—the evolution of the personality of 
David Schuyler, a future American President, is described 
in the vivid, kaleidoscopic prose characteristic of the 
writer. But had she employed her usual, more simple, 
method of approach to subject, the tale would have been 
on the same high level as is her earlier work. 


(J. Clamp, 56, Parkgate Road, North Watford.) 


DEBONAIR. By G. B. STERN. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


In her new novel Miss G. B. Stern gives us a vivid portrait 
of the modern girl as we meet her to-day in fiction if not 
in fact. Loveday 
Trevelyan is in- 
deed a “revolting 
daughter ’’—high- 
spirited, adventur- 
ous, with a passion 
for freedom. The 
story of her exploits 
makes thrilling 
reading, in which 
cocktails, dancing 
and foreign noble- 
men play no small 
part. Yet there is a 
charm about Love- 
day which has won 
her the pet name of 
Debonair,” and we 
are glad when she 
marries the man of 
her heart, a barrister, with lots of money and a lovely car! 


(W. M. Spriggs, 22, Dick Place, Edinburgh.) 


THE APPROACH TO TEACHING. 
By HERBERT WARD AND FRANK Roscoe. (Bell.) 
There are few people in England so competent to express 


Mr. Laurence Meynell, 


whose new novel, “ Bluefeather,” has just been 
published by Messrs. Harrap. 


opinions on teaching as the ex-Chief Inspector of Training 
Colleges and the Secretary to the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. The book, written in a style that holds the 
reader, will prove valuable not merely to teachers, but to 
parents, administrators, and all interested in its subject. 
There is an entire absence of the pompous dogmatism 
which is unfortunately too common in most books on 
education. We know of no work on teaching which is 
more likely to enthuse the young teacher to become an 
expert craftsman. 


(W. H. Edge, 50, Adswood Lane East, 
Stockport.) 


V.—TuHE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BookKMAN is awarded to Annalice Robin- 
son, 17, Cavendish Grove, Southampton. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 
SUMMER PROGRAMME. 


A series of visits to places of literary and historic interest 
has been arranged as follows : 


June 23rd.—Amersham. Conducted by Mr. Peter 
Struthers. (Too late for report this month.) 


July 21st (not 14th).—Charles Lamb Ramble—Enfield 
and Edmonton. Meet Liverpool Street Station to catch 2.25 
to Lower Edmonton, where the train will be met by 
Mr. E. J. Finch, who is conducting the party. 

September.—Cambridge. Conducted by Miss M. V. 
Gregory. 


October.—Mr. Fred Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 
author of ‘‘ History and Antiquities of Brentford,” etc., 
has kindly consented to arrange another ramble—par- 
ticulars later. 


Full details of the Rambles may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mrs. Sophie Hine, ‘‘ Glenariff,’’ Church Road, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 


HASTINGS. 
All applications should be made to Mr. Kenneth H. 
Saville, The Hastings Bookshop, Robertson Street, Hastings. 
BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlston- Jones, St. Anne’s Court, 36, Bruns- 
wick Place, Hove, Sussex. 


| PIERRE LOTI. 


By Cecit ROBERTS. 


At the outset let me vent my ire on the presump- 
tion of the editor of this series of translations of the 
works of Pierre Loti.* For some extraordinary reason, or 
perhaps no reason at all unless it be with an idea of making 
Loti ‘“‘ attractive’’ to the crowd, the titles have been 
changed; the change has been done with a reckless 
absurdity that makes the Loti lover rage. For what 
earthly reason does ‘‘ Aziyade’’ masquerade as ‘‘ Con- 
stantinople’’; ‘‘ Madame Chrysanthéme’”’ as ‘‘ Japan,” 
and, crime of all crimes in translation, ‘‘Le Roman 
d’un Spahi’’ as ‘‘The Saraha’’? With just as little 
reason one might call ‘‘ The Constant Nymph” “ The 
Tyrol,” or Walpole’s ‘‘ Old Ladies ”’ ‘‘ Polperro.” It is all 
sadly misleading. The Loti collector picks up ‘ Con- 
stantinople ’’ under the impression that it is one of Loti’s 
travel books he has somehow missed, and finds it is 
“ Aziyade.”’ 

In relative truth ‘‘ Les Désenchantées ’’ could with much 


* “ Egypt,” “ Japan,” ‘‘ The Iceland Fisherman.” 6s. each 
vol. (Werner Laurie.) 


more reason be re-named ‘‘ Constantinople,’’ and I am 
wondering what the editor is going to call this book when 
he gets to it in his series of perverted titles. 

As a matter of business, too, it is sheer folly. ‘‘ Madame 
Chrysanthéme’’ has a renown that helps to sell it— 
“Japan” is nothing except a grievance for the Loti 
collector. 

This apart, save a few crudities of translation, the series 
is admirably produced, weighty and impressive in format, 
and cheap. There is a good coloured frontispiece, but the 
inclusion of some of the old French plates is a mistake. 
Loti’s prose is so marvellously atmospheric, he is so much 
the superior as a creator of pictures to the efforts of any 
artist, that the result is a lessening of the effect his prose 
creates in the imagination of the reader. Of all writers in 
the world Loti is the one who can best dispense with 
pictorial aids. There has never been a writer who so 
reduced language to music and made sounds do the work 
of words. In reading his prose one’s critical sense is in 
dangerous suspension owing to his power over the ear. 
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It is the discovery of this, 
in an age when violence has 
given place to rhythm, and 
realism to truth poetically 
clad, which has placed Loti 
out cf favour and resulted 
in a reaction, unjust and 
untenable. To be a man of 
sentiment in these days, 
when the coarseness of a 
Suss”’ is mistaken 
for historical truth, and the 
sexual obsession of Ludwig’s 
“* Napoleon ”’ is mistaken for 
genuine biography, is to be 
dismissed by all who worship 
a virility more in keeping 
with a powerful article 
in a Sunday newspaper than 
with a genuine quest of 
truth in terms of beauty. 
It is a strange thing that 
Loti should be contemptu- 
ously dismissed by this 
school of thoughtlessness. 
In the last chapters of ‘‘ Le 
Roman d’un Spahi”’ he 
achieved a realism and ||” 
strength, although expressed + 
in sentences of poetic grace, 
such as even Zola never 
achieved, and, in comparison 
with which, the “ realism "’ 
of a Feuchtwanger is the 
weightiness of an elephant trampling in a jungle. 

These volumes also, by their inevitable failure as trans- 
lations, bring out the inalienable music of Loti’s prose. 
They marvellously retain his strength, proving he was not 
a mere word spinner, but a sound technical artist. I say 
inevitable failure, and imply thereby no censure of the 
translators. They have done their work conscientiously, 
admirably, but they have attempted an impossible task. 
Of Loti it may wholly be said Tradutorre Traditore, and not 
to read him in French is not to know Loti for the particular 
quality by which he remains pre-eminent. As an example, 
an attempt, so honest that honesty is the worst policy, 
may be shown in which the translator’s fidelity to the text 
has proved disastrous. In ‘‘ Pecheur D’Islande ’’ a passage 
runs: “ A travers leurs lévres devenues blanches, le refrain 
de la vieille chanson passait encore, mais comme un chose 
aphone. ...’’ The last five words, so perfect in tonal 
suggestion, become, in English—‘‘ but like an aphonous 
thing.’”’ Here the word ‘‘ aphonous”’ destroys all effect 
with its bizarre English appearance. Yet what could the 
translator have done otherwise, if fidelity be essential ? 
So is it throughout these translations of Loti—‘‘ deux 
piliers de chair raidie’’ becomes ‘‘ two pillars of stiff flesh,” 
a sentence truly characteristic of Loti in translation. 

For the reader who will not embark upon a foreign 
language perhaps this contorted substitute is better than 
nothing at all. Those who have not read Loti in his own 
language are happily unaware of what they miss, and what 


Entrance of Oxford Street, or Tyburn Turnpike, 

with a view of Park Lane, 1798, 
(Rowlandson, del.) 


From “ Romantic London,” by Ralph Nevill (Cassells). Recently reviewed in THz Bookman. 


they gain may, even so, seem much. But it is to be hoped 
these admirable but misnamed volumes will be the means 
of removing Loti from the ranks of the great dismissed. 

Of the man himself what can one say ? His books are 
like pieces of crystal, hard, reflecting every light that 
catches them, many faceted. The man himself is evasive, 
subtle, at one moment repulsive, another uncanny. Poseur, 
one cries, as he is seen cultivating cats and duchesses. The 
heavily scented, painted fop, with his Anglophobia, his 
abnormal predilections, his assumed nymphomania, is in 
strange contrast with the efficient naval officer, the in- 
formed man of affairs. After death, legend and fact are 
still in conflict. I never for one moment believed in 
the existence of those three pathetic Turkish ladies o 
““Les Désenchantées.”” ‘‘ I want you to meet M. 
said a French friend, ‘‘ he can tell you much about Loti.” 
He could indeed, particularly regarding one of the three 
ladies of that book, his own mother. ‘‘ Did you not notice 
anything else ?’’ asked my friend afterwards, and seeing 
my puzzled look, ‘‘ He is Loti’s natural son, hence his 
knowledge of the Turkish episode.” 

A baffling figure. His diaries, now given to the world, 
increase the mystery of his personality. Whether relating 
facts or creating effects, they dance on the borderland of 
credulity. But always the master of French prose, the 
delicate poet with the steel chisel carving from the crystal 
rock, is visible. Unique, in a unique language, he can never 
be dismissed, however fashion may sneer at his emotions. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


GILBERT 


T is a criticism of the average reader of to-day that 
he is so often interested in the personalities of his 


of Huntingdon.” 3s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) ‘‘ Poems, 1912-1919.” Birds of Passage.’’ ‘‘ The 
Wayside Altar.”’ ‘‘ The Voice of Peace.’’ ‘‘ The Further Goal.” 


‘“*Towards the Dawn.’’—Essays: ‘‘ Things Big and Little.” 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


‘* Sparks from the Fire.” 


THOMAS.* 


favourite authors: their income, their domestic affairs, 
their hobbies, the number of words they write in a day, 
and whether they work best after dinner or on an empty 
stomach. There is a tendency to show a livelier interest 
in the man than in his work: perhaps a very human 
weakness, after all: but one the over-indulgence of 
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which is hardly to be encouraged. So far as his readers 
are concerned, a man is his work: the rest is but peek- 
ing and prying, a possible hindrance, even, to the 
proper understanding of that author’s best intent. 
English magazines and reviews have not yet all 
acquired the American habit of providing snappy 
paragraphs about the writers who occupy their 
current pages, but seemingly the day is not far 
ahead. Then that author who cuts the most startling 
figure in his private life will stand the best chance 
of success. 

It is all the more refreshing, therefore, to come upon 
writers of whom still comparatively little is known, 
either truthful or untruthful, outside their work ; writers 
who, following their own clear and particular star, 
have sought for no public flare-lights to guide them ; 
writers who have just gone on writing because they 
must, because they have something to say, and who, 
when they have nothing to say, keep silent. Gilbert 
Thomas is one of their order: one who, knowing from 
the first the true and difficult thing he was after, never 
allowed himself to be side-tracked by praise or the lack 
of it. His output has been small: a few books of 
poems and three books of essays. But we need not 
judge a man’s work by its tonnage. (How many 
books has this last quarter of a century produced ? 
How many of them will remain when the whole 
century has gone over?) And each one of Gilbert 
Thomas’s books has been urgent of the man who 
wrote it: sincere, deliberate, purposeful, and _ fine. 
Whether working in poetry or in prose he has always 
written because some experience has provoked his 
imagination to vital issues, because that experience 
has at length been interpreted, and because he would 
share the universality of the interpretation with his 
fellow-men. 

And by “ experience” we do not mean, necessarily, 
great physical upheavals, earth-quaking events. The 
War itself went over some men, leaving them merely 
dazed and battered: whilst other men will touch the 
very quick of life when they hear the first nightingale 
in spring or watch a mother caressing her child. Our 
experience is as our capacity. Many a man has put a 
girdle round the earth, searching for an experience that 
lay conveniently at his door. Only to the superficial 
view, then, may Mr. Thomas seem to have led an 
uneventful life. Born at Coventry in 1891, he attended 
the Wyggerton School, Leicester, and, later, the Leys 
School, Cambridge. Though he was not unhappy, he 
craved for some outlet that the Public School system 
did not permit. ‘‘ From the beginning to the end of 
term,” he writes, in a recent autobiographical study, 
“there was no moment in which, with official sanction, 
I could call my soul my own. . . . There jwas no hole 
or corner where I could be sure of half an hour’s 
privacy ; no place where I could attempt to write an 
essay or a poem, safe from the observation of prying 
eyes.”” The Public School does not, even now, cater 
for the sensitive boy: rather it drives the current of 
his emotions underground, so that it seeks outlet in 
shy, private ways. One particular private pleasure 
had already provided Gilbert Thomas with some sense 
of escape: he had long indulged an inordinate liking 
for newspapers. Not that he readthem. But, handling 


them, producing miniature and occasional news-sheets 
like them, he showed the stirrings of an impulse 
to write: ‘‘ my failure to read them, when bought, 
demonstrated that the impulse to write sprang, not 
from the writings of others, but from self-experience 
and reflection. ...” When, therefore, his parents 
wished him to go to the University, he himself wished 
rather to plunge straight away into literary life; and 
in 1908 he came up to town to join the publishing house 
of Messrs. Chapman & Hall. The connection lasted 
until 1914; and these years were clearly intensely 
happy years, years of initiation into the life he wished 
to follow, years of delightful companionship and eager- 
ness in work. Particularly treasured are the memories 
of Mr. Arthur Waugh’s tutelege: one of the sincerest 
men of letters of our time, genial, sincere, and critically 
encouraging. A thinly disguised portrait of him ap- 
pears in one of Mr. Thomas’s recent uncollected essays : 
“one who, while he had no sympathy with puritanism 
and was, judged by the evangelical standards of my 
youth, a ‘ man of the world,’ was saturated in the best 
English poetry and had an impregnable vein of religious 
idealism.” 

Then came the War. Imbued already with a strong 
idealism that has never dimmed, he suffered as a paci- 
fist; and some of his experiences have been vividly 
told in the book of essays, “ Things Big and Little.” 
It is characteristic of the man that, bitter as some of 
those experiences were, they are told with a generosity 
of humour that is remarkable : particularly do we refer 
to the long, human document in this book called 
“Sick and in Prison.” During this period, too, many 
poems were written, including the well-known “ Spring 
in War Time ” : 


“IT thought that God, perchance, in punishment 

Of the world’s sin, would stay His gifts this year, 
And that no Spring in glory would appear ;— 

Even His mercy must, it seemed, be spent ! 

Yet, on this blue May morning, as I went 
Along the rustling lanes, the birds made cheer © 
Such as before had never charmed my ear ; 

And had the woods e’er breathed a richer scent ? 


““ So sweet it was, I fled! I could not face 
The scourge of God’s forgiveness! JI could bear, 
Amid the world’s red guilt and black despair, 
Thy wrath, I cried, but not Thy mercy, Lord ! 
Oh, spare me from the year’s unfolding grace, 
For every flower is as a two-edged sword !”’ 


After the War Mr. Thomas joined the Swarthmore 
Press for two years, and edited a small miscellaneous 
periodical that will be remembered with delight by 
many: The Venturer. The country was still fresh in 
its reaction to the horror of war, disillusionment was 
still its fiercest memory. The Venturer gave a voice 
to that new-born earnestness of the national spirit : 
in its poems, in its articles, in its reviews, it spoke the 
same lofty idealism. But the new national spirit was 
not long-lived: people sank back again, more or less, 
into the familiar and easy ruts: and The Venturer died. 
It was then that Mr. Thomas courageously decided to 
burn all his boats and give himself wholly to writing. 
A less finely tempered mind would have suffered con- 
siderably from the amount of reviewing and suchlike 
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work that such a course has necessarily entailed. How 
many writers there must have been who, bright with 
promise, and even fulfilment, in the early years, have 
seen their genius wilt under the unkindly sun of Fleet 
Street and literary journalism! But a new book from 
his pen amply proves that Mr. Thomas has survived 
this ordeal. Of all his books 
of poems, indeed, ‘‘ Mary "of 
Huntingdon” is the best. 
It is, for one thing, less 
marred by a slightly didactic 
strain that sometimes crept 
into his earlier books. The 
same delicacy of feeling is 
there, the same clarity of 
style, and the same austerity 
and idealism: but coupled 
with these there now goes a 
happy tendency to be more 
objective and so allow the 
reader’s imagination a greater 
trust. As best typifying this 
new and welcome trend, 
we would quote “The 
Return ”’: 
“Once to this spot with fear 
and grief 
Icame. The summer sky 
gleamed blue ; 
And, like a sword, each 
glittering leaf 
With beauty pierced me 


through. 
““* Some day,’ I vowed, ‘ when 
by God’s grace 
I can enjoy His world Photo by Spalding, Chelmsford. 
again, 


I will return to this same place 
And, happy, walk this lane.’ 


“At last Icame. Sorrow no more 
Is my companion. . . . But, somehow, 
Though the sun shines just as before, 
It is less lovely now !”’ 


There is a gentleness and quiet ease about this new 
book of poems that is rarely met with in these days of 
stunts and publicity. It reveals a mind untouched by 
the furore of the moment, the cliques and coteries of 
the modern literary world. Mr. Thomas treads his 
own path; and if, in its earnestness, its Christian 
idealism, and its remoteness from any false realism, it 
is not a path that is fashionable at the moment, the 
greater credit to Mr. Thomas for following it. Once 
the tendency that still shows itself, even in this latest 
book, to preach, to moralise, to cloud his sensitiveness 
in a didactic fog, has been mastered, he will occupy a 
niche that is all his own in modern poetry. The great- 
est truths have always found an objective expression— 
as in, for instance, the incomparable art of Christ’s 
parables. Only by such pure objective means can a poet 
avoid the limitations of a particular and isolated inter- 
pretation of his meaning. ‘For it is the greatness of the 
“‘ objective’ method in poetry that the truth enshrined 
therein is graspable by all—according to their experience 
and ability. The simplest mind can get something from 
the Parables ; and the subtlest cannot exhaust them. 


Perhaps it is this occasionally marring quality in 
Gilbert Thomas’s poetry that makes us, personally, 
almost prefer his essays. The poet should never come 
between the reader and the poem: even in poetry 
that is written in the first person, the reader must feel 
at once that the experience described has been trans- 
muted into universal terms, 
so that it is his no less 
than the poet’s who wrote 
it. In essays, on the other 
hand, it is almost a condi- 
tion of their success that the 
personality of the author 
shall be ingenuously apparent. 
Lamb owes his success in 
this genre to the fact that, 
as someone has pointed out, 
his essays are no more than 
the cream of conversation 
skimmed off in a few pages. 
... And in both of Mr. 
Thomas’s books of essays, his 
delightful and sensitive 
personality is abundantly in 
evidence. We feel he has 
taken us into his confidence, 
in a companionship that is 
both a pleasure and a trust. 
The slightest thing—as in 
all good _ essayists—will 
provoke him into illuminating 
talk: a chance meeting, 
a journey in a train,a 
quotation from a book he is 
reading. And, again, like all 
good essayists, he writes 
with an easy manner that suggests the words flowed 
from his pen without the slightest effort: whereas we 
know that such a style is only attained through the 
sternest discipline. Think how Lamb chiselled away 
to obtain that graceful fluency of his! And was it not 
Tagore who wrote: “that discipline is the most in 
tricate that leads to the utter simplicity of a tune” ? 
Of the two books that Mr. Thomas has as yet given 
us, our favourite is ‘“‘ Sparks from the Fire”’: and if 
we must name a favourite from that book it is, un- 
hesitatingly, the delightful paper called “ Anne.” 
Scarcely anywhere else has a child stepped so naturally 
into the printed word : the essay is at once a description 
and an explanation of her charm: and we feel all the time 
that we know her intimately, for she is all children—at 
their best! There is humour in the most delightful 
of these essays that is like beaded bubbles winking at 
the brim of cheering wine. We allow the preacher to 
have his say, because of the courteous trust he shows 
in us, and because of the utter delicacy of his manner. 
The reformer, even, aud the idealist do not too often 
goad us into rebellion. We read on, glad in being 
allowed the privilege of sharing such rare and intimate 
thoughts ; and only when we have finished do we dis- 
cover that we have been more than refreshed—for, by 


imaginative experience, we have been enriched as 
well. 


Mr. Gilbert Thomas. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of Tut Bookman, ST. Paut’s House, WaRWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Mr. C. E. Montague had made a brilliant reputa- 
tion as dramatic critic and as leader writer on the 
Manchester Guardian long 
before he published his 
first novel, ““A Hind Let 
Loose,” in 1910. A second 
novel, “The Morning's 
War,” followed in 1913. 
A year later he had put 
journalism and _ literature 
aside and gone on active 
service in France and 
Belgium. This “ diffident 
intellectual man,” as Mr. 
Cuming Walters writes in 
the Manchester City News, 
“was stirred by deep 
emotion to respond to the 
call of patriotism. He 
shirked no duty and he 
feared no risk.” But his 
war-time experiences, what 
he saw of the ruthless, 
scientific barbarism of 
modern warfare, and the 
insight he had into the 
sinister forces that worked 
in safety behind it all, left 
him utterly disillusioned, 
and in his later books, 
in Disenchantment,” ‘‘ Fiery Particles,’”’ “‘ Rough 
Justice,” and in his last novel, ‘“ Right Off the 
Map,” he exposed with a bitter irony the self- 
interested intriguings of the war-mongers, the 
mean greed of profiteers and of those who won 
easy money and easy glory from the death of 
thousands who believed they were laying down 
their lives for nothing but freedom, justice and a 
love of country. The sincere and burning anger 
against wrong that is behind the scathing satire of 
“ Right Off the Map”’ and other of his post-war 
stories, is of a piece with the sincerity and un- 
compromising candour with which, as leader writer, 
he had dealt with every subject he took in hand. 
He never put down a sentence, says Mr. Neville 
Cardus, who has worked for and with him, “ that 
was not true to himself,’ and our national life 


no less than our literature is the poorer for his 
loss. 


Photo by Lafayette, 
Manchester. 


Mr. Dornford Yates and his wife have been 
paying a holiday visit to London, but before this 
note is in print will have returned home to their 
delightful and delightfully named Villa Maryland, 
at Pau. Mr. Dornford Yates is an ex-president of 
the Oxford University Dramatic Society, and his 
visit chanced to coincide with the revival at Oxford 
by the O.U.D.S. of ‘‘ The Clouds ” of Aristophanes 
—in which, on its first re- 
vival in modern times, in 
1905, he created the leading 
part of Strepsiades. A new 
novel by Mr. Dornford 
Yates, entitled ‘‘ Perishable 
Goods,” will be published 
this month by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


The Hawthornden Prize 
has been awarded to Mr. 
Henry Williamson for his 
brilliant book, ‘‘ Tarka the 
Otter,” which was pub- 
lished last autumn by 
Messrs. Putnam. In his 
appreciation of Mr. William- 
son’s work in our last 
January Number Mr. J. D. 
Beresford described ‘‘ Tarka 
the Otter” as “his last 
and greatest achievement,” 
and there is general satis- 
faction that the Hawthorn- 
den Committee has put its 
seal on this judgment. 

“At the Cenotaph,” a new collection of short 
stories by Mr. Albert Kinross, is to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Newnes. 


Mr. J. G. Lockhart showed in ‘“ Strange Adven- 
tures at Sea,’’ “ Mysteries of the Sea’’ and other 
histories, that he could handle facts imaginatively 
and with a narrative skill that made the dead 
bones live again. In ‘‘ East All the Way ”’ (Benn) 
he has given free rein to his imagination and written 
his first novel, which arrives too late for me to do 
more this month than make a note of it—and, on 
the strength of his romances of real life, to advise 
you to do likewise. 


To the current issue of Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Sons’ admirable guide to book buying and book 
reading, The Book Window, Mr. S. P. B. Mais con- 
tributes ‘‘ A Rapid Survey of American Literature,” 
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which covers a wide field concisely and well, 
and in addition to numerous reviews and much 
information about books just out or to be published 
shortly, there is a very interesting interview with 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton on the ordinary man’s atti- 
tude toward the reading of books. Altogether a 
number that is a most useful guide and an enter- 


taining one. 


The death of Mr. Donn Byrne in a motor-car 
accident, in Ireland, ends with a tragic untimeliness 
the career of one of the most brilliant of our younger 
novelists. He was only thirty-eight, and had made 
a considerable reputation in America with his first 
three books before we began to be aware of him in 
this country. As soon as those three books were 
published here, the third and best, ‘‘ Messer Marco 
Polo,” appearing first, they met with instant and 
high appreciation from critics and the literary 
public, but though the vogue of his work with the 
general reader has, in the last six or seven years, 
increased and is increasing, I think this general 
recognition of the beauty and charm of style, the 
imaginative power and sheer story-telling genius in 
such books as “‘ Messer Marco Polo,” ‘‘ The Wind 
Bloweth,” ‘‘ Blind Raftery,” “‘ Hangman’s House,” 
and in that great romance of Biblical times, 
“ Brother Saul,” still falls short of their deserts. 
“‘ Crusade ’’ was published only a few months ago, 
and he had completed two other hooks, one of 
which, “‘ Destiny Bay,’ his publishers, Messrs. 
Sampson Low, have in preparation for this autumn. 
The other they will publish later. One of the last 


E. Brooks Hughes. Mr: Donn Byrne. 


Mr. Patrick Herbert Lee, 
whose new book, “ Policing the Top of the Werld” (John Lane), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


things Donn Byrne wrote was a Dedication of 
“ Destiny Bay ” to his children. 


The Cambridge University Press will publish this 
month Mr. M. C. Burkett’s “ South Africa’s Past 
in Stone and Paint,” written as the result of a tour 
through South Africa ‘and Southern Rhodesia under- 
taken at the invitation of the University of Cape 
Town. 


I am interested to hear that the name “ Margot 
Neville”” on the title page of that delightfully 
entertaining novel, ‘‘ Kiss Proof (Chapman & Hall), 
is the pen-name of two sisters who write in collabora — 
tion. Their family name is Goyder (spelt Gwydir 
in Welsh); some of their ancestors played an 
important part in earlier Australian history, and 
“Goyder Street’”’ in Canberra, the new Federal 
capital, is named after them. Another novel 
written in collaboration by Margot Neville, “‘ Safety 
First,”’ after a brilliantly successful run, was 
dramatised by Mr. Miles Malleson and produced as 
a comedy last year at the Royalty Theatre, and 
has been filmed by the Stoll Company. 


I am glad to hear that Mr. John Ferguson’s 
excellent mystery novel, ‘‘ The Man in the Dark ” 
(John Lane), which I reviewed here last month, 
went into a second edition within ten days of 
publication and looks like being in a third by the 
time this note is printed. So far, Mr. Ferguson tells 
me, the book has had only four reviews and he 
seems to think this shows it is not reviews that sell 
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books, but I think it shows that a few reviews in 
papers that really make books sell are better than 
many reviews in papers that have not that happy 
effect. 


Mr. George Roberts, who was for over twenty 
years managing director of Messrs. Maunsel, the 
Dublin publishers, is now established as a publisher 
in London, at 14, Cursitor Street, and is preparing 
his list of books for pub- 
lication this autumn. P 

“ Towards Freedom,” a 
novel by Molly Veness, 
which Messrs. Sands & Co. 
are publishing immediately, 
is a study in the psychology 
of the boy David Barnett, 
the story of his early 
struggles, his progress as a 
writer of novels and plays, 
and his final success, after 
many vicissitudes, as a 
dramatist. Miss Veness is 
well known on the London 
stage, but in “ Towards 
Freedom” makes her first 
appearance as a novelist. 


Although Mr. Laurie York 
Erskine is a distinguished 
American author with eight 
or nine books to his name 
he was English to begin with, 
but was taken to America 
when he was seven, received 
his education in New York public schools, and after- 
wards, indulging literary ambitions, had his Grub 
Street on that side of the Atlantic instead of on 
this. Writing in his spare time, he kept the wolf 
from the door by working successively as lawyer’s 
clerk, shipping clerk, actor (like his father, Wallace 
Erskine) and bond salesman, with a war-time 
interval when he served with the scouts and bombers 
in the British Flying Corps. There was an earlier 
interval, before the War, when he wandered in 
search of work and adventure into the West, South, 
North and North-west, and some results of these 
wanderings are in ‘‘ Power of the Hills,” ‘‘ Renfrew 
of the Royal Mounted,” ‘‘ Renfrew Rides Again,” 
and other of his Mexican and Canadian border 
romances. His new novel, ‘“‘ Renfrew Rides the 
Sky,” will be published by Messrs. Appleton in 
September. 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie has made a new depar- 
ture in ‘“‘ Extremes Meet (7s. 6d.; Cassells), and 
tells a story of the startling adventures of the head 
of the British Secret Service in one of the small 


States that sat on the fence during the War. There 
are some odd characters among the spies in Water- 
low’s pay, and Mr. Mackenzie gets a good deal 
of humour into an ingenious narrative that moves 
at a headlong pace and is as resourceful, as packed 
with surprises and exciting as anything of the kind 
I have read for a long while. 


Exciting too is Mr. Augustus Muir’s ‘“‘ The Shadow 
on the Left” (3s. 6d.; 
Methuen). A young barris- 
ter goes up into a remote 
part of the Highlands for 
a quiet holiday, and within 
a few days he is in love and 
up to his eyes in a baffling 
mystery which surrounds 
the girl and her father with 
a sinister atmosphere of 
dread and _ inexplicable 
menace. Before the un- 
known horrors and visible 
perils that environ them can 
be faced at last and over- 
come, there is a_ fierce 
pitched battle beside which 
the free revolver-firing in 
the Wild West pales into 
insignificance. With an 
amazing plot and bristling 
with incident on every page, 
Shadow on the Left”’ 
keeps you in suspense from 


Mr. Alfred Neumann, the first chapter and holds 


whose brilliant historical novel, “The Deuce,” is published by 
Messrs. Heinemann. 


your interest to the last. 


The best sections in Mr. Stephen Leacock’s. 
Short Circuits ’’ (7s. 6d. John Lane) are “ People 
We Know ” and “ Short Circuits in Current Litera- 
ture.” Elsewhere at times the humour is too 
forced to be funny, but there is more than enough 
of the true Leacock brand to atone for that, and 
anyone who wants nothing but lively entertainment 
will find what he wants in “ Short Circuits.” 


Among reviews held over for lack of space are 
those of : 

Miss Elizabeth Drew’s brilliant study in the 
charming, witty, embittered, baffling personality 
of ‘‘ Jane Welsh and Jane Carlyle” (7s. 6d. ; 
Jonathan Cape). 

Why I Believe in Personal Immortality,” by 
Sir Oliver Lodge (5s. ; Cassells). 

The new and revised edition of ‘‘ Thomas Hardy : 
Poet and Novelist,” by Samuel C. Chew (15s.; Knopf). 

Leonhard Frank’s strange analytical novel of 
criminal psychology, with its poignant indictment. 
of conventional justice, ‘‘ The Cause of the Crime ” 
(6s. ; Peter Davies). 
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Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s 
new Competition in which a prize 
of £1,000 (on account of royalties) 
will be paid for the best Religious 
Novel is bringing inquiries from 
allquarters. Full particulars may 
be obtained by application to 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C.4. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Religious Novel 
Competition.” 


Aloysius Horn, who related his 
personal adventures in “ The 
Ivory Coast in the Earlies,’”’ has 
written an amazing romance of 
viking days in “Harold the 
Webbed ” (7s. 6d. ; Jonathan Cape) which has all the 
quaintness and bizarre imaginative qualities of his 
autobiography. It is edited by Ethelreda Lewis, 
and has an introduction by William McFee. 


BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


Many who enjoyed the story of ‘‘ Wild-Cat Hetty ”’ were 
anxious to know how the marriage of the little East End 
waif with the dignified professor turned out, and that is 
what Mrs. Florence A. Kilpatrick tells us in HETTY 
MARRIED (7s. 6d.; Hutchinson). That Hetty should 
prove a model wife for a man of wealth and position was 
hardly to be expected, and we find her very much the 
same gay, irresponsible, daring, lovable little creature she 
was when Stephen Tredegar first rescued her from a sordid 
environment to prove his theory that heredity may be 
overcome by other influences. She is certainly on the 
whole a better mannered Hetty, but she is far from under- 
standing her sensitive, intellectual husband or being 
understood by him. Her efforts 
to fill her idle life and her con- 
flicts with Stephen are amusing 
and pathetic. Mrs. Kilpatrick 
writes with a light touch, but 
cannot ignore the tragedy under- 
lying the incongruous marriage, 
and you laugh at Hetty’s ignor- 
ance and wilfulness and pity her 
even while you are laughing. It 

is a spirited, entertaining book—a 
i fitting sequel to ‘‘ Wild-Cat Hetty,” 
and will undoubtedly find its way 
on to the stage and the film as its 
predecessor did. 

Mr. W. H. Williamson has a 
light, genial style of writing which 
gives to BEFORE AND AFTER 
(7s. 6d.; Richards) a_ care-free 
atmosphere not quite consistent 
maybe with his theme, but very 
agreeable for all that. He has - Photo by 
taken an English village and striven Vaughan & Freeman. 


Mr. Laurie York 
ErsKine. 


to show the changes wrought by the 
War in the lives and characters of its 
people. The only quibble we can 
have with him is that his pre-war 
village seems to have no definite 
place in history. - Its inhabitants are 
still shocked by ‘ Darwinism,” yet 
its women possess “ that false look 
of flatness, due to the hide-figure 
frock.” There are one or two other 
touches also that remind you the 
author is dealing with a period that 
in less than twenty years has become 
so old-fashioned as to be incredible. 
It is not a war story so much as a 
love story, and because of young 
Gerald Moane, the squire’s second son, 
because of the miller’s pretty daughter, 
and because of Stanley Falloner, the 
outspoken democrat, and Moira, 
Gerald’s cousin, you will forgive the artificiality and enjoy 
the pleasant romance of it. 


In AMBER ROSE (7s. 6d.; Hutchinson) Mrs. Mary L. 
Pendered has taken the old, old tale of a young girl of 
aristocratic family, who through an old quarrel between 
her parents and grandparents is brought up in very different 
circumstances, and eventually wins through all differences 
and makes a most suitable marriage. There is the bald 
outline, but one loses all sense of familiarity in the utter 
charm of Charlie’s (Charlotte) vivid personality, which 
suffuses the book. Her devotion to, and championship 
of her father and the tiny mites who are left in her charge 
on the death of her mother, also her delight in sharing her 
father’s work (that of market gardener) and in safeguarding 
him from the wily arts of the designing spinsters in the 
neighbourhood, all reveal the selflessness of her character, 
to which is added an irresistible buoyancy and vivacity. 


In THE MAKER OF FROCKS, by Edward C. Davies 
(7s. 6d. ; Hodder & Stoughton), the search for Lady Mary 
Worcester, who disappeared very quietly from her home, 
Werrick Hall, was merely the first 
link in the chain which grew and 
grew until it merged into an affair 
of international importance. The 
object of this was to find out 
which country was operating as a 
base for an immense system of 
drug-trafficking. Though others 
were working towards the same end, 
more than the reader first imagines, 
it is principally through the medium 
of Dennis Malcolm (who by the 
way had been nursed by Lady Mary 
during the War) that the reader 
follows the hazardous and skilfully 
contrived developments. The 
enigmatic, powerful personality of 
Louis Rouin, to outward appear- 
ances the maker or designer of 

» = frocks, but in reality the dangerous 

A leader of the gang, dominates the 

book. An excellent detective yarn, 
Mrs. Florence 


A. Kilpatrick. full of neat surprises. 
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FOOTPRINTS.* 
By A. New Lyons. 


The human body may be compared to a sort of Crusoe’s 
Cavern from which one’s mind—its sole inhabitant— 
emerges periodically, clad in the goat-skins of experience, 
to seek for news or nutriment. My own mind has just 
returned from one such foray along the sands of modern 
literature. It has discerned upon the surface of that 
somewhat expressionless waste—two footprints. 

One of these depressions is the naked stamp of a spiritual 
Man Friday—Mr. F. Le Gros Clark, whose book, ‘‘ Appari- 
tion,’ is ruthlessly direct, sincere and natural. The other 
matrix is that of an American shoe, medium lady’s, with a 
pointed toe and a Cuban heel. 

Mr. Clark takes his title from those words of Shakespeare 
which were intended less for general enlightenment than 
for the special ear of his Property Master :—‘‘ An Appari- 
tion of a bloody child rises.’’ The immediate theme of 
the book is of deep importance. It deals with the slow 
growth of that antagonism which parents so often feel, 
so seldom avow, towards the spiritual development of 
their own children. The people in this book are brought 
by gradual steps to the recognition of their mutual 
antipathies, and the reader’s own feelings are disentangled 
just as slowly but just as surely. 

One jumps, but with a reflex action of assent, when 
Hugh Brabant, who is the central figure of the story, at 
last lets out the truth: ‘‘ My father hates me; he hates 
me in a silent organic way.”’ Hugh is a neurotic, complex 
being who bores one, in spite of his proletarian sympathies 
which, in principle, ought to allure. His father, old 
Arthur Brabant, has restful habits and a sedentary mind ; 
but nevertheless he is more sensitive to Apparitions than 
are most of the Intelligentsia who form his back-cloth. 
We find him saying, before anybody else has noticed much, 
that ‘‘ a family doesn’t sit cool on a fellow ; it gets hot and 
tingles. . . . I feel like a terrier bitch looking for fleas. 
I wish I could get ’em to do it somewhere else, not round 
me.” And later, when at last he sees the “ bloody thing ”’ 
in all its nakedness, he gives definite expression to the 
reader’s growing fear : 

“You can’t understand what it is to feel doubt after doubt 
creeping in and to watch it till you’re sick with apprehension. 
. .. And in your own son such depths of spite, bitterness, 
conceit. I can’t measure them; my suggestions and per- 
suasions don’t even touch the surface; he pays no attention— 
not the pretence of courtesy you’d give to a stranger. Not 
that.” 


The utter and absolute tragedy of these spiritual con- 
flicts between physical kindred resides in one’s sense of 
their sheer desperation. It is beyond the power of reason, 
or of any merely human attribute, to end them. Hugh’s 
wife expresses simply the simple truth when Hugh pro- 
poses to clear the air by talking: ‘‘ These interviews solve 
nothing; each interview merely gathers material for a 
fresh one ; they can pile up to eternity.” 

The background of this story is interesting. We 
receive an impartial presentation of what is called “ the 
revolutionary movement ’’ as it exists in England to-day. 
The conflict of economic antagonisms, the battle of the 
Haves and the Have-nots is staged without bitterness, and 
if the reader is left with a bias of sympathy, it is not the 
author’s fault. 

Mr. Clark is not out to entertain us. His book is not 
amusing in any popular acceptation of that term. But 
he treats of profound psychological issues with courage and 
insight and “‘ Apparition’’ will enthral the mind of any 
reader who is interested in more than the external 
attributes of humanity. 

* “ Apparition.” By F. Le Gros Clark. 7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 
— Until the Day Break.’’ By Mercedes de Acosta. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 


The speculative interest which it excites must form my 
excuse for ending these remarks with a statement of 
purely personal importance. Mr. Clark has for some years 
been smitten with blindness. Is it possible that he owes 
some of his deep psychological vision to a necessary detach- 
ment from the outward show of existence ? 

What is the significance of the second footprint to which 
I have referred? A fashionable and sophisticated lady 
seems to have landed from a film-producer’s yacht upon the 
illimitable sands of Make-believe, and to have there com- 
pletely lost herself. 

Let us drop the use of an embarrassing allegory and ask 
quite simply : ‘‘ What, if any, emotion a reader of average 
critical ability is supposed to derive from Madame de 
Acosta’s letterpress?’’ Its scrupulous disregard for 
actuality is only equalled by its meticulous avoidance of 
the abstract. The book abounds in religiosity and is yet 
utterly void of religion or of religious feeling. It purports 
to have an ethical basis; but its ethics are those of the 
Collindale corner of the Cosmos Club and are expressed in 
terms of giddy girlhood: ‘‘ Triumph, my dear... . 
Triumph !”’ 

Victoria Sheldon, who is the heroine, if ever there was 
one, of this modern Adventure, leaves her husband, and 
his many successors in disquietude, to pursue an ever- 
lasting search for ‘‘ independence ” and “ self-expression.” 
But what Madame de Acosta calls “‘ self-expression,” you 
and I would call self-advertisement. Whatever it is, 
Victoria achieves it at the end of the book, thus justifying 
Orlanda, her best friend, who “‘ bent over her tenderly,’’ 
saying: “‘ I wasn’t making fun of you. . . . You will have 
triumphs—I know it.” 

Then there is Raphael, Victoria’s final frolic. He has 
sworn an oath of chastity which Victoria is about to violate 
when a Bible falls open before her eyes. 

Raphael’s oath was the sequel to an operation performed 
upon him in his youth by a doctor from Germany. The 
War is over; but poor old Germany has still a lot to 
answer for. Here is Raphael’s operation, described in 
Raphael’s own words : 


“Dr. Weber told me that my chances of getting well were 
slim. . . . In order to help me, he would have to perform an 
operation that would keep me at least three years in a brace 
hung from the ceiling. . . . The operation consisted of breaking 
all my bones and resetting them in a plaster cast, which in its 
turn was wrapped with thin silver and steel bindings, and I was 
hung from the ceiling in a hammock of wires.” 


The geographical interest of this story is conceived on a 
liberal scale. We visit Paris, New York, Chatres, Biarritz, 
San Sebastian, Burgos, Toledo and Madrid. I am sorry 
to say that Timbuctoo is omitted. ' 

Madame de Acosta’s style of writing is peculiar. She 
cultivates a staccato monotone, which—despite my native 
gallantry—I am moved to compare with the irksome 


‘iteration of a hen who has laid an egg. Still . . . it will 


all come right on the films. 


ROSSETTI'S LETTERS TO HIS 
PUBLISHER.* 


There is no doubt that the student of Victorian litera- 
ture generally and of Rossetti in particular, will be grateful 
for the painstaking editing of these letters. Mr. Doughty 
remarks on “‘ the surprising interest and care for detail ”’ 
which Rossetti showed ‘‘in everything relating to the 
production and publication of his poems. The spirit of 
the business man, even of the advertising agent, rather 
than of the detached, romantic poet, dominates the 
correspondence as a whole.’”’ But surely the editor’s 
surprise is more surprising than the cause for it! Did 
Mr. Doughty expect the poet to throw a sort of verbal 
confetti over his astonished publisher ? There is nothing 
unusual about the truly artistic temperament being very 
practical when dealing with practical affairs. Why should 


* “The Letters of D. G. Rossetti to his Publisher, F. S. Ellis.’’ 
Edited by Oswald Doughty. 15s. (Scholartis Press.) 
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the ‘‘ romantic poet ’”’ be ‘‘ detached’ when he is dealing 
with the sale of his work? What is remarkable about 
these letters is the extraordinary fullness of the evidence 
they afford of a fairly ordinary attitude of writers and 
other artists towards the business side of things. In this, 
and because Rossetti happens to be dealing with the 
publication of a book at a critical time in his own life, the 
letters are most interesting. Ellis was a fine example of 
a publisher, generous, patient and cultured, and many a 
modern poet would like to be paid in advance, as Rossetti 
was, at the rate of twenty-five per cent. on each edition 
before it appeared! Other matters besides the produc- 
tion of the ‘‘ Poems of 1870 and the ‘‘ Poems ’”’ and the 
** Ballads and Sonnets ”’ of 1881, enter into this correspond- 
ence. It is interesting for instance to find Rossetti asking 
Ellis to get him a complete edition of Edgar Allan Poe and 
—so that he can make a present of it to Mrs. Morris—a 
complete set of Scott’s novels; or giving news of his 
work, his progress, for instance, with the ‘‘ Dante’s Dream ”’ 
picture. We see him too in the act, for which he has been 
blamed so often, of preparing the way for his friends to 
review his ‘“‘ Poems’”’ before they could be attacked—as 
he expected them to be—by an avowed enemy like 
Buchanan. William Rossetti, in the well known ‘“‘ Memoir” 
of his brother, gave a frank and just account of all this, 
and corrected the exaggerations, which were tinged with 
the malice born of envy of William Bell Scott’s ‘“‘ Auto- 
biographical Notes.’’ It is strange therefore to find so well 
informed an editor as Mr. Doughty saying that ‘“‘ W. M. 
Rossetti made an attempt at denial’’ and that Scott’s 
version is justified by these letters. I also disagree entirely 
when he says that these letters, sometimes facetious, some- 
times both facetious and angry, show “ how early and real 
was Rossetti’s fear of attack,” if by this Mr. Doughty 
means to contradict William’s carefully explained distinc- 
tion between the comparatively slight ill effect on his 
brother’s mind of the article, ‘‘ The Fleshly School of 
Poetry,” and the serious effect of the amplified publication 
in pamphlet form. That Rossetti expected an attack 
from the rather contemptible Buchanan was already known 
but here is the proof that it was Ellis who told him that 
Buchanan was ‘‘ Thomas Maitland.’’ It is not generally 
realised that Buchanan had a grudge against Ellis himself, 
as well as against the Rossetti brothers, for Ellis knew 
more about that gentleman’s past than he relished. 
R. L. 


ARNOLD OF 
RUGBY.* 


Few Victorian ideals lend 
themselves so readily to the 
cultivation of priggishness as 
the ideal Thomas Arnold set 
before Rugby schoolboys. 
The very phrase in which it 
was enshrined, “ Christian 
gentleman,’ is eloquent of his 
loose thinking and _senti- 
mentalism. In expecting his 
Sixth Form to act as 
champions of righteousness, 
ever on the watch for forces 
of evil, it is questionable 
whether he did not do these 
allies of his as much harm 
as their juniors good. His 
system may have turned out 
zealous schoolmasters and 
propagandists, but, in con- 
centrating on character, in 
emphasising moral at the 
expense of mental training, it 

“* “Dr. Arnold of Rugby.” 
By Arnold Whitridge. With an 
Introduction by Sir Michael 
Sadler. 10s. 6d. (Constable.) 


perpetuated the more essential vices of the English public 
school, while rooting out accidentals. A more definite 
stand on his part might have gone some way towards 
saving us from the deification of the athlete and the per- 
petuation of snobbery. But Arnold as a reformer had his 
limitations. He encouraged the study of history, made 
classical teaching intelligent, had some thought for modern 
languages and English composition, but science made no 
more headway under him at Rugby than under Keate at 
Eton, and he thrust too much responsibility on his elder 
pupils, fostering in them both moral and religious precocity. 

There were two sides to this pedagogue ; if at one moment 
he was the grim disciplinarian, with frown and jutting under- 
lip, whose ‘‘face went ashen with anger,’’ he was at another 
moment the jolly father who squatted with his children on 
the carpet and shared their games or walks. Vitality was 
his strong point ; he was always boiling over with indigna- 
tion about something. ‘‘ I must write a pamphlet in the 
holidays,” he once told his sister, “ or I shall burst.” His 
vitality made him akin to his school charges. Really, 
from one point of view, he never grew up. His views on 
politics and theology were strangely muddled; they 
resemble the views of a clever schoolboy in their cock- 
sureness and immaturity. In religious controversy he 
seems a child beside Newman; in politics he was a very 
weathercock, Jacobin one day, Tory another, Radical in 
the next phase, anti-party in yet another. Asan intellectual 
force then, of his time he ranks pretty low. On the other 
hand he must have possessed a compelling and winning 
personality, the influence of which is still felt. 

It must be so, otherwise why should he still be thought 
a subject worth writing about ? That Dean Stanley should 
idealise him in a biography, parts of which were “ written 
in tears,’’ that Judge Hughes should make a hero of him 
in that boys’ classic “‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,” which 
has kept his memory green long after Stanley’s book has 
ceased to be read, is not wonderful, for they had “ caught 
his clear accents, lived in his . . . magnificent eye.’”’” But 
he remained big enough to draw the thunders of a Lytton 
Strachey ; and now, those thunders over, a great grand- 
son, Mr. Arnold Whitridge, has thought it worth while to 
paint a “family portrait’’ of the great schoolmaster, 
while such an expert on education as Sir Michael Sadler 
has supplied an introduction which is in itself a miniature 
biography. Sir Michael tells us that he himself ‘ vacil- 
lates between hero worship and dislike—admiration for 
Arnold as teacher and repugnance for his official manner.”’ 
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Mr. Whitridge’s book is half apology, half challenge, but de- 
spite his complaint that the Strachey essay is a caricature 
he makes so many admissions that the reader of this new 
“life” finds Mr. Strachey’s picture of the man constantly 
jumping into his thoughts and effacing the strokes of Mr. 
Whitridge’s pious pencil. Arnolds were always serious folk 
and in this book Dr. Arnold is taken a little too seriously. 
If he is to live still he can only do so under the illumination 
of humour. F. G. BETTANY. 


ENGLISHMEN, FRENCHMEN, 
SPANIARDS.* 


The title, ‘‘ Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards ’’ explains 
itself. As a study in comparative psychology the book is 
altogether admirable, and no man was better fitted to 
write it than Mr. Salvador de Madariaga. A Spaniard 
who knows his Spain, he has had ample opportunity to 
observe England and France. Besides his undoubted 
powers of observation, he brings to his task gifts of logic 
and scholarship, animated with an intuition which belongs 
to the artist. And he writes well. He has style, method 
and the precision of an orderly mind. The author confesses 
that the subject of his book has fascinated him, and it 
must be said that his way of presenting the problem should 
equally fascinate the thoughtful reader. 

He begins with a few simple generalisations, and from 
these he proceeds to the particulars illustrative of three 
national temperaments which, different in their workings, 
yet meet at some point in a mood of amity. The English- 
man, he says, stands for fair play, the Frenchman for 
le droit, the Spaniard for e/ honor. These terms being in 
their nuance untranslatable, he provides expansive defini- 
tions to explain shades of meaning implied. Their in- 
evitable accompaniment is that ‘‘ the psychological centre 
of gravity’ is for the English people ‘‘ in the body-will,”’ 
for the French people ‘‘ in the intellect,’’ for the Spanish 
people ‘‘in the soul.’’ Furthermore, the natural reaction 
towards life in each of these three peoples is, for the English- 
man, action; for the Frenchman, thought ; for the 
Spaniard, passion. These deductions, the author avers, 
are by no means to be accepted as absolute; there are 
nevertheless definite tendencies to which the three peoples 
are subject and to which consciously or unconsciously they 
submit. : 

Upon this hypothesis, illustrated however by concrete 
examples, Mr. Madariaga builds up his absorbing essay, 
very much in the manner in which a musical composer 
creates a series of variations on a single theme. Thus in a 
series of sequent chapters he tells us how a man of action 
acts, how a man of thought acts, how a man of passion 
acts; then how a man of action thinks, how a man of 
thought thinks, how a man of passion thinks; lastly how 
a man of action exercises his passion, how a man of thought 
exercises his passion, how a man of passion exercises his 
passion. With the Englishman action is a kind of passion, 
since everything is subordinated to it; with the French- 
man thought is a kind of passion, since all his action 
proceeds from it; but in the Spaniard you find passion 
in its purest state, since it is not sublimated into any 
other form. Mr. Madariaga himself is illustrative of this ; 
his book, dealing logically with the logic of things, and 
calm on the surface, yet astonishes one with its palpable 
throbbing sense of passion, the passion of a man with an 
idea who passionately desires to convey that idea to others. 
That it is a thought he wishes to convey is no matter; his 
thought after all is only another equivalent for the Lady 


Dulcinea of his famous compatriot, Cervantes. ‘‘ The 
Spaniard,” to use his own admirable phrase, “‘ thinks by 
intuition.” And he adds: “Intuition is the passion of 


the intellect.”” That describes the author’s case exactly. 
Mr. Madariaga admires the three peoples he so trenchantly 
deals with. And with an inexorable logic he appears to 


* “Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards.”” By Salvador de 
Madariaga. 12s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


admire their faults too. How can he help it when it is 
clear that their faults are only the defects of their qualities ? 
There is for example the oft-brought accusation of British 
hypocrisy. It is in fact more apparent than real, and is an 
essential accompaniment to the Englishman’s dominant 
tendency to action, which in the moral world takes on the 
form of ethics. ‘‘ When weak, the Englishman feigns to 
behave; when unintelligent, the Frenchman feigns to 
understand ; when cold, the Spaniard feigns to feel... . 
Thus Spanish, French and English hypocrisies differ both 
in quality and quantity.” 

If an understanding of nations is essential to international 
peace, then this book is indispensable. 

Joun CovuRNOs. 


A FAMILY OF SCOTS PRINTERS.* 


This is a deeply interesting book, most artistically 
bound, illustrated and printed. It gives a brief account 
of the Donaldsons ; and a detailed history of the great 
school known as Donaldson’s Hospital, which receives 
and educates normal and also deaf-mute children. Much 
delving in the records of the past has been necessary to 
produce this volume, but the assembling has been accom- 
plished by a competent hand. 

The Donaldson who founded the school was James, 
who succeeded to his father’s fine business in 1774 and 
became, like Donaldson the elder, editor of the Edinburgh 
Advertiser. James was a model business man and had a 
career of great prosperity. He deserved his success. 
There is an account of him by James Campbell, one of his 
printers ; it is full of life, ‘‘ He would rise at six to look 
at his letters; he heeded not the servants who were 
scrubbing and cleaning near him. ... Once into his 
service, servants seldom thought of leaving.” ‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Donaldson were cheerful and happy together.” It 
is good to read. How many children to-day are happy 
and cheerful through his kind intention for them ! 

The ‘‘ Extracts from the Minute Book of Trustees and 
Governors”’ are extraordinarily interesting. Mr. Donald- 
son left his enormous fortune, having no family of his own, 
to the founding of an institution for the children of the 
poor, and boys and girls of the name of Donaldson and 
Marshall (a family name) were always to have preference. 
In 1833 the land was purchased from Heriots Hospital ; 
twenty years later, contractors’ and architects’ fees came 
to over one hundred thousand pounds. Three hundred 
children were prepared for. Memel sent timber, St. Peters- 
burg battens, contracts for five playgrounds were signed, 
a hundred and twenty pounds spent on a large school bell, 
and soon. Very early in the reports we find the confident 
opinion that it is admirable for the deaf children to mingle 
with the hearing ones. In 1904 the Scottish Education 
Department spoke enthusiastically of the progress made 
in lip-reading by the deaf scholars, and mentions 
approvingly that the boys have been given smart Norfolk 
tweed suits. 

We have no space to speak of the ‘‘ Letters of Andrew 
Erskine and James Boswell ”’ given here, of the ‘‘ Excerpts 
from the Edinburgh Advertiser,” of the fascinating account 
of a journey with much money from London to Edinburgh. 
But we must give a word of appreciation to the reproduc- 
tion of the Tassie medallion of Donaldson at forty-five. 
It shows a noble and benevolent profile. 


M. R, 


CARICATURE.? 


Caricature may be defined in a number of ways and its 
province is narrow or the reverse according to an almost 
personal view. Mr. Ashbee’s outlook upon the matter is 

* “A Notable Family of Scots}Printers.”” By Robert T. 
Skinner. Second Edition. ,(Printed privately by T. & A. 
Constable.) a Ld 
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wide, for he includes among caricaturists certain satirists 
and comic draughtsmen whose exaggerations are almost 
wholly impersonal, but he does at least pay due regard to 
the importance of this most beneficent and often subtle 
art. 

With a brief outline of caricature as practised by the 
ancients he brings us, though with curious omissions, to 
the present day. That he makes 
no mention whatever of Philipon, 
Pellegrini (‘‘Ape’’), Sir Leslie 
Ward (‘‘Spy’’), and André Rou- 
veyre—to say nothing of the 
younger men—while he includes 
what may be called border-line 
instances like Sir John Tenniel or 
merely comic artists like Keene 
and du Maurier, argues a curious 
lack of proportion. Mr. Ashbee 
is not the first, moreover, to draw 
texts for his philosophy of the 
subject from such unlikely sources 
as Mr. Roger Fry. 

He points out, rightly enough, 
that good draughtsmanship is not 
essential to caricature, ‘‘ but the 
power of getting at what you 
want is essential,”” and he quotes 
Thackeray, Carruthers Gould and 
Max Beerbohm as instances. The 
conjunction of names is at the 
least unfortunate and further com- 
ment on that point is unnecessary, 
save that the first two of that 
trio produced work of practically 
no esthetic interest whatever, 
while in the later exhibitions of 
the third it is charm of pattern 
and of colour which makes a 
higher bid for our admiration 
than the qualities of true carica- 
ture as such, 

The chief merit of this book " 
lies in the author’s choice of 
illustrations which are numerous 
and excellent, with powerful ex- 
amples from the work of such 
diverse persons as Goya, Daumier, 
Dyson, and Olaf Gulbrannson, 
the Scandinavian contributor to 
Simplicissimus. Regarding that 
amazing journal Mr. Ashbee gives 
us the interesting information that 
it has a circulation of between 
200,000 and 300,000, whereby 
“delightful colour processes be- 
come possible.’’ Indeed 
Germany’s intellectual apprecia- 
tion of caricature is manifest still more strongly in the 
works of Herr Eduard Fuchs who in a number of profusely 
illustrated books has explored the subject from almost 
every angle. 

Mr. Ashbee owns that it is difficult to ‘‘ distinguish 
between what is caricature or merely comic drawing.” 
It is. And if he applies as a test only that “ overload ”’ 
drawn from the Italian caricare, it will hardly work, for 
unless a drawing is overloaded in some respect it is seldom 
comic. ‘‘ Must we disparage ?’’ he asks. ‘‘ Need we be 
personal ? Should we always laugh?” The author is 
not always sure of the answer. May it be suggested with 
due timidity that to the first two questions the answer 
is surely in the negative? But laughter, even if it is 
sometimes a rather wry laughter, does seem to be essential. 
M. Sully Prudhomme in a letter which is used as an Intro- 
duction to M. Paul Gauttier’s Le Rire et la Caricature 
(1906) declares that before all else the essential accompani- 
ment of caricature is laughter, though the caricaturist 
does not always himself laugh; while Eduard Fuchs in 


From “Caricature,” by C. R. Ashbee (Chapman & Hall). 


his Die karikatury der Europaischen Vdélker holds that 
caricature is a philosophical analysis of the comic elements 
and their media, that the comicality is conscious as opposed 
to naive. 

Mr. Ashbee classifies caricature according to type rather 
than to time, and in dealing with greater manifestations 
of the art points out that it ‘‘ can only flourish under 
democratic conditions. It needs 
liberty of speech and expression. 
It is not possible under auto- 
cratic forms of government. An 
autocracy cannot afford to suffer 
laughter; it must destroy the 
jester or be itself destroyed.” 
How true that may be is daily 
brought home to the present 
reviewer who at the moment is 
staying in a country, once the 
original home of caricature, where 
at the moment the art in any 
serious direction is vigorously 
proscribed and where even English 
people speak softly of ‘“‘ Mr. 
Muslin ”’ lest neighbouring ears be 
pricked, listening for disrespectful 
or subversive comment. 

Nevertheless the battle of the 
1830’s_ carried on by Charles 
Philipon against Louis Philippe 
and the government of his time 
shows what can be done with the 
aid of pluck and humour. 

The President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Casimir Perier, had 
given orders to the law officers 
to keep up incessant prosecutions 
against the Republican journals. 
Philipon, editor of La Caricature, 
a man of high courage and in- 
extinguishable energy, was well 
aware of what he was doing. In 
one year alone the paper was the 
object of fifty-four actions, so 
we may see that the President’s 
instructions were obeyed. La 
Caricature came to an end and 
Le Charivari arose in its stead. 
Philipon invented the famous 
pear which Louis Philippe’s head 
was supposed to resemble. Upon 
a page of La Caricature there 
appeared a somewhat exaggerated 


portrait of the bourgeois monarch. 
Max Beerbohm. He had heavy cheeks and many 
(Self portrait.) chins; his head was somewhat 


narrowed to a point. Next door 
to this a second head is given 
with a little less detail and the hair is made to grow into 
a sharper point above the forehead. In a third the hair 
begins to look like a leaf and still more detail disappears 
from the face. Inthe fourth drawing the hair and whiskers 
have become leaves and the pear is plain for all to see. 

Traviés and Wattier had played with this notion of the 
pear and Daumier made a caricature of Lafayette asleep 
on a sofa with a colossal pear weighing on his chest. Prose- 
cution automatically followed and in Le Charivari Philipon 
wrote an account of the various judgments under which 
he had suffered and he had it set up by the printer on 
the title page in the shape of a pear. He was continually 
being put into jail; issues of the paper were constantly 
being seized, but throughout his life he never gave in. 
He had certain ideals and for these he fought. M.Champ- 
fleury tells us that he was an extremely good-looking man 
whom strangers stopped to look at as he walked by, 
though the well-known caricature of him by Benjamin 
emphasises the humour and intelligence in his face rather 
than any particular beauty. 
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But our national love of compromise in Great Britain, 
or, if we prefer to flatter ourselves, our somewhat exagger- 
ated definition of fair play, makes caricature with us on 
the whole seem a more timid pastime. What happens 
then is that when we produce a great caricaturist his 
excellence rests in subtle savagery such as probably only 
a minority of onlookers appreciates. This is a point which 
Mr. Ashbee has managed to evade. In the meantime the 
standard work on this intricate subject such as will be of 
indispensable usefulness to every student remains to be 
written. Bouun Lyncu. 


A GENTLE FRIEND.* 


Readers who are a little tired of the spirit of our own 
day will find in Mr. Lacon Watson a quiet and restful 
companion. “I have felt, sometimes,’’ he says, as he muses 
in the Victorian library of his father, ‘“‘ as though I were 
hopelessly out of date in this twentieth century. I should 
have been a contemporary of some of those heroes of the 
eighteenth century or the dawn of the nineteenth. I 
should have written heroic couplets in the days of Erasmus 
Darwin and of Miss Seward, ‘ the Swan of Lichfield.’ ”’ 
And certainly, in this gentle volume of essays, Mr. Watson 
writes very pleasantly about “ The Swan of Lichfield,” 
about Darwin and his ‘‘ Botanical Garden,”” Dr. Dodd and 
his ‘‘ Prison Thoughts,’’ and the author of ‘‘ Sandford and 
Merton,’’ with his eccentric methods of search for the 
perfect wife who should satisfy his theories of matrimony. 
Mr. Watson has too good a sense of humour not to see the 
funny side of all these worthies who flourished in their own 
day, but are now half forgotten and wholly unread. Yet 
he sums up with a word of real approval for them all, 
thus showing his capacity to see them through the eyes of 
their own respective generations. He realises to the full the 
priggishness of Thomas Day, of “ Sandford and Merton ”’ 
fame, as judged by modern standards. Yet “ the man,” 
he concludes, ‘‘ was something better than the sickly 
sentimentalist of whom he was supposed to be a disciple. 
If he is to be known as the English Rousseau, it may be 
conceded that he imported into his master’s ideal of a 
simple life a touch of solid English honesty that made it, if 
a trifle ludicrous in places, at least not entirely a sham.” 

It is in this capacity for appreciating at once the droll- 
ness and the solid worth of people that Mr. Watson reveals 
one of his most attractive gifts ; and this faculty does not 
desert him when he approaches more nearly to our own time. 
In a delightful essay for instance on “ Literary Aunt 
Sallies,’’ he recalls, with chuckling enjoyment, the rivalry 
that waxed so furious in their hey-day between Marie 
Corelli and Sir Hall Caine. But having riddled the 
monarch of Greeba Castle and the lady of Stratford-on- 
Avon with the darts of his satire, he concludes : 

‘““And now, I suppose, they have done their work; the 
buffeting is over; and we can find it in our hearts to say for 
them that, with all their faults, they were generally on the 


side of the angels. Which is more, I fancy, than can be said for 
most of their modern successors.” 


Considering Sir Hall Caine and Marie Corelli, Mr. Watson 
enters in another essay into a discussion as to what are the 
qualities in a novel that make for a “ best-seller.” He 
writes far less patronisingly of “‘ best-sellers ’’ than do most 
literary critics, and realises that they have their place in 
the scheme of things. He asserts that a ‘“‘ best-seller ’’ 
must always have sincerity. But there is one disability 
which he thinks every thoroughly successful novelist must 
possess, and that is ‘“‘a certain lack of humorous per- 
ception ”’: 

“* A keen sense of humour, I admit, is by no means an unmixed 
blessing. It is essentially a gift for which the mediocre should 
pray. It may easily prove a mere impediment to the great. 
On this account I maintain that both these writers did well to 
exclude it from their armoury. Without that restraining 
influence they managed to accomplish effects that others would 
never have dreamed of trying. They were thus permitted to 


* “Lectures on Dead Authors, and Other Essays.” By 
E. H. Lacon Watson. 7s. 6d. (Benn.) 


attain to melodramatic heights that had_been swept bare of 
rivals by the healthy breeze of laughter.” 

Mr. Watson is never likely to be a “ best-seller ’”’ himself. 
There is too much in him of that quiet, penetrating humour 
that enables a man to smile even at his own reflection in 
the glass. Humour brings with it a sense of balance and 
proportion, and Mr. Watson has this quality to a rare degree. 
In such essays as “‘ Journalists on Fiction,” ‘‘ The Literary 
Agent’”’ and Developments in Modern Journalism he 
always exhibits, while stating his own predilections, an 
appreciation of other points of view. If he does not love 
our present age, he is at all events a keen and fair-minded 
student of it. He is im our modern world if he is not of it ; 
and this makes him a wise, as he is always a charming, 
companion. 

I am sorry to have written so favourably of Mr. Watson, 
because, in his chapter on ‘‘ Reviewing—Ancient and 
Modern,”’ he deplores the fact that contemporary critics are 
so “‘ absurdly polite ’’ to their victims. I quite agree with 
him that there is too much indiscriminate praise to-day. 
Still one must be honest and, having thoroughly enjoyed 
his own book, I will not perjure my soul by pretending 
otherwise ! 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


TRANSLATIONS AND TRANS- 
MUTATIONS.* 


Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero were born in 1871 
and 1873 respectively ; a monument has been erected to 
their glory in the city of their adoption, Seville, and 
although they are both well on the snny side of sixty, 
they have already given to the world something more than 
a hundred and fifty plays. If the four which Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville-Barker have translated may be accounted repre- 
sentative, there is no need to go far in search of reasons 
for their popularity. These four plays contain all the 
ingredients which have from time immemorable achieved 
success in the theatre. There is sentiment which verges 
on sentimentality, but only rarely actually descends to it; 
there is abundant humour of the kind which requires no 
effort of mind from the reader or audience; there is an 
accepted standard of morality which reveals no doubts 
on the subject of right and wrong. There are no problems 
(once a casual allusion to birth-control, and that’s all !) ; 
no unexpected dénouements to leave one in doubt; no 
loose ends. Nothing Strindbergian. Nothing Tchek- 
hovian. There is romance, romance and romance—not 
added, like printer’s ink, to the ‘‘ penny plain,’’ but 
implicit in nearly all the characters. There is a belief 
in humanity, an implied belief in Providence, and a joyous 
conviction that sooner or later (before the final curtain, 
at any rate) good will triumph. 

Here then are four plays which probably do not add 
even the hint of a new idea to the sum total of modern 
thinking, but whose humanity and deftness, sensitiveness 
and unpretentiousness are so attractive that even in 
reading them one is refreshed. The themes are of the 
slightest and the manner of their working-out is generally 
a foregone conclusion, but one reads on, quietly amused 
or moved and always interested. The translators fear 
that the plays “lose terribly ’’’ in translation. I wonder. 
Whether they have been absolutely faithful is not of great 
importance; what is certain is that the four plays read 
as if they had been written in English by a Granville- 
Barker grown strangely naive and indifferent to the world’s 
problems. In performance the Spanish warmth would 
be more in evidence, and the snatches of music—coplas 
and fandangos—sprinkled about the plays would be more 


* “ Four Plays.’”’ From the Spanish of Serafin and Joaquin 
Alvarez Quintero. In English versions by Helen and Harley 
Granville-Barker. 10s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.)—‘ Plays of 
Romain Rolland ’’: ‘‘ The Montespan ”’ and “ Liluli.’’ Translated 
from the French by Helena Van Brugh de Kay. Ios. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.)—‘‘ The Tragic Music.” A Play in three Acts. By 
Hubert Griffith. Adapted from the novel by Henry James. 
3s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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colourful in their right places than they are within the 
covers of a book, welcome though they are there. If 
anything could excuse Helen and Harley Granville-Barker 
for not devoting more time to creative work, it would be 
the publication of such excellent translations as these. 

Of all prose works plays probably present the greatest 
difficulties to the translator. M. Romain Rolland has 
not been so fortunate in this connection as the Quinteros. 
Either the translator has aimed at too great a fidelity or 
English is not her native language, for both plays are 
bespattered with awkwardnesses which would reduce a 
theatrical producer to despair. There are many passages 
which seem to have no meaning (what is the significance 
of ‘‘A swarm of effeminate relations,’’ for instance ?) 
and many more which would have to be recast before they 
could be uttered easily on the stage. ‘‘ The Montespan ”’ 
is a _ pseudo-historical play in the grand manner. 
M. Rolland, using historical personages to serve his artistic 
and moral ends, has deliberately falsified facts, depriving 
Madame Montespan of twenty-seven years of life in order 
to poison her on the last page of his play. It is perhaps 
a legitimate use of historical knowledge, but on the whole 
there seems no special reason why historical characters 
should be put on the stage at all if the intention is not 
to show them as they presumably were. Accept the 
theory however and you will find ‘“‘ The Montespan”’ a 
broad, violent, melodramatic, rather bombastic, but 
undoubtedly effective play, suitable for performance in a 
large theatre. “‘ Liluli,’”’ a modern morality play with 
Illusion as the heroine, is on the other hand more suit- 
able for reading than for acting. It is a vigorous piece of 
work, full of a humour which is mordant but not subtle ; 
but behind it there is evident a genuine belief in Man’s 
mission, to counteract the author’s dismay at his stupidity. 

Mr. Hubert Griffith’s dramatic version of Henry James’s 
novel, ‘‘ The Tragic Muse,’ reads well enough, but I am a 
little puzzled that he should have undertaken the task. 
The theme has dramatic moments it is true, but it does 
not cry out for stage-performance, and much of it would 
lose its effectiveness on the stage. The dialogue has 
flavour, but not the flavour which reveals psychological 
development ; and the canvas is too large. The drawing- 
room of the British Embassy in Paris and the Green Room 
at the Comédie Frangaise demand drama on a bigger scale 
to fill up the corners. One is aware all the time of a back- 
ground of mute inglorious supers who will be the despair 
of the producer. On the whole Mr. Griffith would be more 
profitably engaged in working out his own plots than in 
attempting the impossible task of transmuting Henry 
James from one medium into another. 

HERMON OULD. 


THE WATSONS.* 


When Whistler declared that a work of art is always 
“* finished,”’ whatever stage it has reached, his dictum was 
rather more applicable to painting than to writing. Jane 
Austen would not have suggested that either of her un- 
completed drafts of novels was finished. The earlier, 
entitled—not by her—‘‘ The Watsons,”’ now rivals ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood”’ inasmuch as more than one attempt has been 
made to supply whatever was wanting to completion. 
About five years ago an ending was offered based, we were 
told, on information found “ in an old notebook.’’ In the 
present instance the novelist’s great grandniece provides 
a preface wherein, replying in advance to probable 
objections, she writes : 

“I will not apologise. I like my great-aunt Jane, and she 
would have liked me. She would have said, ‘I am pleased 
with your notion, and expect much entertainment.’ . . . She 
was fun, much more than she was anything else, and this has 
been fun to do.” 

Mrs. Brown’s special claim to fitness for her bit of fun 
is that her grandmother heard Cassandra Austen read 

* “The Watsons.” By Jane Austen. Completed in accord- 


ance with her Intentions by Edith (her great grand-niece) and 
Francis Brown. 5s. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


the manuscript and, years afterwards, produced a novel 
called ‘‘ The Younger Sister,’’ the earlier part of which 
showed hazy memories of Jane Austen’s unfinished book. 

Reasons for the abandonment of that book are found 
by Mrs. Brown in the resemblance between its plot and its 
author’s life about the time when it was probably written, 
especially in the fact that Jane Austen “ had lost her father 
and gone to live with her brother and sister-in-law.” 

I cannot see how the fact that Mrs. Austen and her 
daughters shared a house with her son and his wife, an 
arrangement which suited both parties, can be compared 
with Emma Watson’s becoming ‘‘ dependent for a home 
on her narrow-minded sister-in-law and brother.’’ Jane 
Austen might almost as well have abandoned “ Pride and 
Prejudice ’’ lest her parson brother James and his second 
wife, who were married in the year wherein the original 
form of that novel was completed, might suppose that they 
were “‘ taken off ’’ as Mr. and Mrs. Collins ! 

As to the success of the ‘“ completion,” it derives an 
occasional suggestion of Jane Austen’s style from intelli- 
gent imitations of passages in the completed novels. I 
think the measure of its failure to be more than as weak tea 
to wine in comparison with the admirable opening scenes, 
and with the novelist’s work as a whole may be found in 
the manner in which the three proposals of marriage 
are described. 


W. H. HELM. 


THREE ENGLISH POETS.* 


With ‘‘ The Earth for Sale’’ Mr. Monro seems to have 
shaken off his preoccupation with method, and to have 
gone straight for his subject. There have been times 
when Mr. Monro 
was perhaps too 
much obsessed with 
the idea of a neo- 
Wordsworthian 
simplicity. He pro- 
duced, in those 


periods, poetry 
which had the 
merits of clarity 


and directness, but 
which sometimes 
failed when failure 
: was least expected. 


. | It had the simplicity 


of diction, but not 
Mr. Harold Monro. always the simpli- 


city, the poignancy 
of feeling, which is essential for the effectiveness of the 
‘everyday language’’ lyric. The truth is, of course, 
that the conscious evasion of one kind of conven- 
tion is apt to lead to the establishment of another. 
One of the points arising out of the perennial con- 
troversy on the subject of poetic diction is that 
when poetry gets rid of its “artificial” language 
in favour of “natural” language, the “natural” 
language in its turn grows “‘ artificial’’; the poet’s con- 
science condemns him to be so natural that he ends by 
writing ‘‘ We are Seven.”’ I do not mean to imply that 
Mr. Monro is in the habit of digging a pit and then falling . 
into it; in any case his own simplicity is scarcely of the 
Wordsworthian type. But occasions there have been 
when the simplicity has been too simple, and the naturalness 
too natural. In ‘“‘ The Earth for Sale,” the method has 
receded into the background; whatever the language 
may be, it seems to be the only language fitted to the 
emotions it conveys. The reader is indeed conscious of 
no particular diction; communication between the poet 
and his audience is so nearly direct that the nature of 


* “The Earth for Sale.” By Harold Monro. 3s. 6d. 
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(Cobden-Sanderson.)—‘‘ Time Importuned.” 
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the medium passes unobserved. For the type of poetry 
which Mr. Monro writes this is a triumph. Definitely 
sensuous poetry has other aims; ability to read Keats’s 
““Qde on Melancholy,” for instance, without paying 
attention to the richness of the language would indicate 
no special acuteness on the part of the reader. Mr. Monro 
writes without embellishment ; his verse is bare of decora- 
tion. But the quickening of emotion in the reader in 
response to the poet’s emotion is proof that Mr. Monro’s 
simplicity has achieved its object. Feeling and expression 
are matched ; there is nothing in the latter to destroy the 
harmony of the whole. 

We encounter in this new volume (which breaks a too- 
long silence) the familiar themes. Mr. Monro is as ever 
aware of the sentience of inanimate things—of what, in 
an earlier book, he named : 


“ee 


. . . the sympathetic call 
Of Crockery and Cutlery, those kind 
Reposeful Teraphim . . .” 


an empty house is to him full of reproach : 


““We were not wrong, believing that it cared ; 
When we had watched it gradually bared 
Of furniture, I going back alone, 
Heard all its rafters moan. 


“It had become accustomed to our tread, 
Our voices even, and the life we led. 
I would wonder when I woke at night to hear 
Its heart beating mysteriously near ’’— 


though his tenderness for these /acrimas rerum is deeper 
and stronger than it was. There is the same feeling for 
the sanctity of earth: 


“It is not very noble that we kill 
Her lions and tigers, all. Is that our reign ? 
Then let us build ourselves on earth again. 
What is the human will ? 


“Is it so clearly better than the ant’s ? 
And is our life more holy than the plant’s ? 
They do fulfil their purpose every year, 
And bring no pain, nor fear ’’— 


though the thought is larger and more general, and though 
it has been stripped of the W. H. Davies fittings which 
sometimes accompanied it. But the best things in ‘‘ The 
Earth for Sale’’ are written, not on these themes, but on 
the theme of human relationship. To wrench a verse or 
two from its context in ‘‘ Midnight Lamentation ’’ does 
Mr. Monro no sort of justice; and yet I cannot resist 
quoting from this passionate complaint against the separa- 
tions of mortality : 


“O, but how suddenly 
Either may droop ; 
Countenance be so white, 
Body stoop. 
Then there may be a place 
Where fading flowers 
Drop on a lifeless face 
Through weeping hours. 


““Ts then nothing safe ? 
Can we not find 
Some everlasting life 
In our one mind ? 
I feel it like disgrace 
Only to understand 
Your spirit through your word 
Or by your hand.” 


The verbal restraint of this poem (and of others in the 
same manner) takes nothing away from its force; and 
its import shines out with a brighter and a less domestic 
light than has, I think, yet illuminated the shelves of the 
Poetry Bookshop. 

While Mr. Monro stands for neo-Georgian domestic 
verse, Mr. Blunden stands for rural verse; he is indeed 
in the direct line of descent from the nature poets of the 
eighteenth century : 


“Let your child-gleam visit each twinkling steep 
Where still a Corydon loves his fine sheep, 
Or still, true labourer, grumbling 
As he goes, rattling and rumbling, 
The white mill shows the valley how to work, 


Hurling his great arms round; but far away 
The water-mill, as staunch a patriarch, 
Has plunged afresh into the early day. 
The bold stream thunders through the weir 
The music fills the angler’s ear.” 


Thus he adjures the ‘“‘ Lucky and pretty Light” which 
indifferently illumines, in absence, the here and now, and 
the then and there. There may be in the slightly rugged 
surface of the verse a divergence from the smooth practice 
of, say Thomson or the Whartons; the attitude of mind 
seems to me identical. Mr. Blunden sees his well-ordered 
landscapes, stream and meadow and “ daisied green,” 
thronged with rustic deities : 
“‘The brook below the floodgate swirls 
For Naiad girls 
To talk and play, 
And there though chance some labouring-man 
Part the dense boughs to dip his can— 
They dance all day. 


““We see our black-faced sheep anon 
All stare as one 
At thickets nigh, 
And almost catch the horned and rude 
Woodgod at gaze ere satyr-shrewd 
He dodges 


In his eyes every shepherd has a Corinna; for he too has 
lived in Arcady. Yet there is in Mr. Blunden enough 
vitality to escape the graver faults of archaism. 

‘Where blest bells chant and antique order smiles,” 
he will write, straight from the eighteenth century; but 
a few lines further down : 


‘The gnawed reeds blacken, the thinned poplars fret, 
Leaves loll, would wake, and with a thrill are gone ’’— 


and we are at once in an individual realm where observation 
will own no Zeitgeist. Mr. Blunden is as sincere in his 
sentiment for rural England as it is possible to be; and 
the intensity of his feeling cannot but impress itself on 
his work. I do not think he has ever written better than 
in ‘ Retreat.” 

Mr. Monro and Mr. Blunden are, each in his way, poets 
of unmistakably English temperament; nor is ‘‘ Time 
Importuned ”’ a book that could have been easily written 
outside this country. Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner’s 
verse is essentially ironic. She writes as it were with a 
wry smile on her lips; but the wryness comes from the 
heart. At times indeed she sets down some shrewd 
quatrain which is almost the counterpart of Housman : 

““ Others, more rash than you, leap down— 
With every tear, with every breath, 


You shred your moment’s self to death: 
My dear, what need is there to drown ?”’ 


The verse has not the stamina or the concentration of the 
Shropshire poet; but it has all the same a very pretty 
wit. Miss Warner’s poetry is inclined to run on dissolution 
and the sheeted dead: these churchyard subjects are 
perfectly suited to her reticent and rather grimly fantastic 
Muse. She writes with a verbal compactness and a stylistic 
assurance which make her work satisfying reading: she 
deserves to count among our reputable poets as well as 
among our reputable novelists. 
Ditys POWELL. 


THOMAS HARDY.* 


The Norwegian writer, Docent L. Aas, has recently added 
to his studies of English literature a volume on Thomas 
Hardy, published in Denmark. As with a previous work 
recently reviewed in these columns, the method of treat- 
ment is extensive rather than intensive. Docent Aas 
contrives to give, in a very small compass, an account of 
Thomas Hardy’s life and work, devoting a separate chapter 
to his poems, another to ‘“‘ The Dynasts,’’ and one to his 
view of life. At the same time, the opinions of other 
critics are liberally quoted, furnishing something approach- 
ing a Hardy bibliography, while the works of the poet 
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himself are made the subject of abundant comparison with 
those of the world’s great writers, from A2schylus to 
Schopenhauer and Dostoievsky. 

Among the novels, “‘ Far from the Madding Crowd ”’ is 
not unnaturally cited as giving an excellent picture of the 
good old English country life. ‘‘ The Return of the 
Native ’’ is recognised as marking an advance in technical 
Tespects. ‘‘ Tess’”’ is compared with problem novels of the 
corresponding period in Norwegian literature, which falls 
somewhat earlier (in the eighties). ‘‘ Jude the Obscure ’”’ 
is “‘one of the novels that one reads several times.” 
Henchard, the Mayor of Casterbridge, is considered the 
greatest character in Hardy’s works. 

Out of his miscellaneous reading, Hr. Aas at times makes 
curious comparisons. Thus Hardy’s prose is ‘“ not dis- 
tinctive in the same sense as Carlyle’s, Macaulay’s, Walter 
Pater’s or . . .. Joseph Conrad’s. . . . He is easy to read 
as Fielding, Scott and Jane Austen.’’ His work will 
hardly bear comparison with that of a ‘‘ master of style ”’ 
like Ruskin, ‘‘ but then he had not the stones of Venice 
or Turner’s mighty colour-symphonies to write about.” 

Again, in regard to the poems: ‘“ There is more music 
in a single little chanson by Verlaine, in a few lines of 
Swinburne, than in many of the best of Hardy’s early 
poems.” And “from a purely lyrical point of view, it 
is doubtful whether Hardy’s verse can be reckoned among 
the great poetry of England,’”’ but in respect of “ starry 
thoughts and secret wondrous vision,” Hr. Aas places him 
with Browning (and Meredith) in the front rank of English 
poetry. 

Docent Aas is evidently a keen student of English 
literature, ready and willing to share the fruits of his 
studies, not only with his fellow-countrymen, but, as now 
appears, also with fellow-students in Denmark. His 
method inclines rather to the collection of extracts and 
opinions and bibliographical data generally than to personal 
interpretation of the works under review. Many of his 
readers will undoubtedly be grateful for this, as affording 
a guide to other sources not generally known to them, 
It is gratifying also to note that English writers of the 
better class are still read and studied with interest in 
Scandinavian countries, despite the growing popularity of 
our cheaper literary wares. 

W. WorstTER. 


THE MYSTERIOUS LAND OF INDIA* 


To most of us India is a country of enchantment. Her 
splendour and her pageantry and that eternal lure of 
the unknown have maintained a sense of the spacious 
medieval days. It was only within recent years that the 
voice of the agitator was heard in the land, that rumours 
came home to roost, and ardent Members of Parliament 
spoke after a six weeks’ tour with the certain note of 
absolute knowledge. Finally with a more deliberate shock 
arrived ‘‘ Mother India.” It was a very cold douche 
indeed. It lacked the glamour of Mr. Kipling’s genius, 
and was altogether unsympathetic to those lesser authorities, 
Miss Diver and Miss Ethel Dell. It made the library 
subscriber ponder for a moment upon an India associated 
so pungently with comical babus, retired Anglo-Indians, 
and indiscretions at regimental stations in the hills. It 
made him wonder whether he knew anything about India 
at all! If he were a modest but truthful man he said : 
“ Fora surety I know nothing whatever, and sundry novelists 
whose journeys may have carried them to Hastings but 
not a span further have brought heavy shame upon me.”’ 

It is therefore at a most fortunate moment that Sir 
Walter Lawrence in his charming and invaluable record 
provides for the general public a portrait gallery of many 
types of Indians and Government officials, and from a long 
personal experience of all parts of the country enables us 
to understand something of the problems which face the 
Civil Service, and in understanding very little realise what 


* “The India We Served.” 
‘Bart. 25s. (Cassells.) 


By Sir Walter R. Lawrence, 


India owes to the tireless and unrecognised work of our 
Government service. 

It is not an easy country to understand. The psychology 
of the Indian mind, however playful or casual or apparently 
apathetic, is persistently elusive. It seems to include a 
queer intermingling of fanaticism, humour, and the macabre. 
Two anecdotes from Sir Walter’s memories of this land of 
many creeds and races will illustrate the observation. 

““ One day an old ascetic and his five disciples were seated on 
a bridge, and the old man—who was blind—was playing a lute. 
There came up another Fakir, and the old man said: ‘ Hail, 
brother, play usatune.’ Buthesaid: ‘Icannot play.’ ‘ Then,’ 
retorted the old man, ‘ you are no true Fakir.’ ‘Though I 
cannot play on the lute,’ said the new arrival, ‘ I can show you 
some queer things in magic, and will do so if you and your 
disciples will take food with me.’ They consented, and the 
magician put arsenic into the pulse and killed four of them.” 

One can only hope they did not expire before they had 
time to express their admiration for these new queer 
things indeed ! 

““ The head of the Police, the Kitwal of Kabul, was a man of 
amorous complexion, and the citizens of the town resented his 
attentions to their wives and daughters. The Amir was sitting 
in Durbar one cold winter day—and winter is cold in Kabul— 
and in a casual way addressed the Kitwal: ‘ They tell me, my 
friend, that you have a hot temperament.’ The Kitwal, hitherto 
a great favourite, laughingly deprecated the suggestion. ‘ Take 
him to the top of yonder hill and tie him to a stake and pour 
cold water on him. That will cool the Kitwal.’ And in the 
evening the water froze and the Kitwal died in ice.” 

A people quite evidently with a sense of poetic justice. 

It may be asked—and the question is frequently asked 
by agitators from Hyde Park to Calcutta—‘‘ Why remain 
in India?” The answer is known to all those who under- 
stand anything of racial and religious factions there. The 
departure of the British Army and the Civil Service would 
be the signal for immediate invasion and civil war. But 
we advise those who sincerely believe that India is capable 
of ‘‘Home Rule” to study very carefully Sir Walter’s 
concluding chapter. It is the most sane and well-informed 
estimate of the position in contemporary literature. But the 
chief charm of his book lies in its easy, genial comments 
on men and places. There are intimate sketches of great 
potentates like Sir Pertab Singh of Jodhpur, of village 
worthies, of hard-worked British officers like Colonel 
Bradford, and finally a most profound character study of 
Lord Curzon, whose private secretary Sir Walter was from 
1898 to 1903. This chapter will appeal to many of those who 
have felt Lord Curzon suffered unduly at the hands of his 
detractors. It is a picture of a man of uncompromising 
good faith and unremitting labour in Indian affairs. 

Of such good things is this record compiled, and as Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has truly remarked in his preface : 

‘* Everything fits in for the work like a fairy tale. You began 
with some years of as mixed service as any man could wish. 
You had the great good luck to be able to retire before your 
impressions were blurred. Then you came back as Private 
Secretary to a Viceroy and saw the whole machinery of Indian 
administration laid bare.” 

FREDERICK WATSON. 


THE LETTERS OF RICHARD STEELE.* 


Of the selected letters of Steele in this convenient volume, 
nearly: two hundred are drawn from those addressed to 
his wife which the thrifty woman (whom we owe so much 
for that) began to save from the day in the summer of 
1707 when he declared his resolve to wait on Mary Scurlock 
if she would permit it. A score others were written to his 
daughters Elizabeth and Molly after their mother’s death, 
and Mr. Brimley Johnson has properly added a few of mis- 
cellaneous occasion and a dozen or so Epistles Dedicatory. 
All have been for the first time collated with ‘the original 
MSS. in the British Museum, so that we have, exactly as 
they were penned (save for their prodigality of capital 
letters), what Thackeray called “‘ the most curious memor- 
anda that ever were left of a man’s biography.”’ That is 
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not saying too much of these letters to Prue. They 
continue over a decade, sometimes two, perhaps even 
three, written on the same day, artless revelations of this 
faithless, most constant lover. The shortest of them is 
one line, ‘‘ Dear Prue, sober or not, I am ever yours,”’ and 
the gist of the longest is no more than that. The matter 
of them changes little between 1707 and 1717, and their 
manner not at all. Is he hard up (as he generally was) 
or keeping foolish company (as he too often did), whatever 
the reason for the quarrels and reconciliations so intimately 
discovered, the ever repenting sinner has a passionate 
protestation on his lips, and means it, we know, in his 
heart. It is the ten years married man who writes: “I 
have been in very, very great pain for having omitted 
writing last post. You know the unhappy gayety of my 
temper when I have got in; and indeed I went into com- 
pany without having writ before I left my house in the 
morning, which I will never do any more.’ He had 
vowed that ever since he knew her, and never once 
insincerely. We have to guess for the most part the 
quality of the lady who held this devoted lover, but we 
know that she kept all his letters. D. M. 


THE MYSTERY OF ART.* 


If it were really true, as some modern theorists would 
have us believe, that in art the subject is nothing and the 
treatment is everything, then there seems no reason why 
an artist should ever paint anything but those collections of 
inanimate objects that are technically known as “‘ still-life.”’ 

As a sitter an apple has decided advantages over an apple- 
woman ; for the former stays where it is put and does 
not move; its cheek is never known to blush or twitch. 
Yet with the general public—whose taste after all deserves 
some consideration—these pictures of inanimate objects 
have rarely been prime favourites, and throughout the 
ages pictures with some closer human interest—portraits, 
genre or landscape—have been more popular. 

The truth would seem to be that while there have been 
a few supreme craftsmen in paint—Velazquez, Vermeer 
and Chardin among them—who could hold our interest 
by the beauty of their painting whatever the subject—the 
average painter scorns subject at his peril. Indeed even 
a picture by Chardin has a deeper as well as a wider appeal 
if it contains the figure of the cook in addition .to the 
utensils of her kitchen. 

Mr. Herbert Furst has written a book on “‘ The Art of 
Still-Life Painting,’ but so difficult is it to isolate one 
kind of subject from another that in substance his book 
amounts to little less than a history of painting from the 
sixteenth century to the present day. Indeed it goes even 
farther back, for in a preliminary chapter Mr. Furst com- 
ments and gives illustrations of earlier “ still-life’ painted 
in Roman times and thirteenth century China, as well 
as in mediezval Europe. Mr. Furst makes out a good case 
for regarding still-life pictures, in which the painter has 
the utmost control over his subject, as those in which 
the characteristics of an age or an individual find the most 
free expression, and in addition to his scholarly survey of 
the past he attempts to forecast the future : 

‘‘ Probably the future will recognise the existence of two 
different aims and two corresponding types of paintings; the 
one telling a story of some kind ; the other attempting to appeal 
to our esthetic sense only. . . . This duality in the purpose of 
pictorial art is already most evident in still-life painting. Accord- 
ingly there will probably always remain artists who will repre- 
sent still-life objects and flowers and fruit, because these objects 
appeal to them as such and with all or any of their natural 
associations. ... posed to these will be artists to whom 
neither still-life nor any other kind of subject is a matter of 
imitating or copying Nature at all, but who use natural objects, 


animate or inanimate, for the purpose of creating a new reality 


analogous to a piece of music, and therefore without representa- 
tion as their aim.” 


* “The Art of Still-Life Painting.” By Herbert Furst. 
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8s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.)—‘‘ Paolo Veronese.” By P. H. 
Osmond. 25s. (Sheldon Press.)—‘‘ Chinese Art.” By R. L. 
Hobson. 30s. (Ernest Benn.)—‘‘ Decorative Motives of 
Heed)" Art.” By Katherine M. Ball. 52s. 6d. (Bodley 
ead. 


How exceedingly difficult it is to put into words exactly 
what it is that constitutes the appeal to us of certain 
pictures is confessed with staggering frankness by one of 
our most erudite and keenly penetrating critics, himself 
a painter of skill and long experience. Mr. Roger Fry 
has written a monograph in which he endeavours with 
painstaking thoroughness and high sincerity to trace the 
specific character and development of that most puzzling 
of modern painters, Paul Cézanne, whom his most intense 
admirers do not hesitate to place beside Rembrandt. And 
at the end of his study—which is admirably and profusely 
illustrated—Mr. Fry has to confess : 

“In the last resort we cannot in the least explain why the 
smallest product of his hand arouses the impression of being a 
revelation of the highest importance, or what exactly it is that 
gives it its grave authority.” 

In the case of Cézanne it might be hazarded that the 
importance and authority of his work are derived from 
respect for the personality of the man rather than for his 
prowess in paint. With Veronese, to whose career and 
work Mr. Percy H. Osmond has devoted a careful and 
exhaustive study, the prowess of his painting probably 
intrigues us more than the personality of the man. Mr. 
Osmond claims that Veronese is ‘‘a painter’s painter,” 
citing many authorities to prove that his technique was 
impeccable. It does not need even the imposing series 
of illustrations in this volume to inform the world that 
Veronese was a splendid decorative painter. That is 
generally accepted, and if there is any hesitation to place 
Veronese in the very first flight of the world’s greatest 
painters, it is not because one has any doubt about his 
craftsmanship or ability, but because we feel that the 
quality of his mind was not on the same level as that of 
Rembrandt or Michael Angelo. 

While it is true that the primary function of a picture 
is to be decorative, the best decoration is never meaning- 
less, but on the contrary is full of significance. That is a 
lesson we have learnt from Chinese art, our European 
knowledge of which may be said to be still in its infancy. 
Messrs. Ernest Benn have had the excellent idea of bringing 
together in one volume a hundred plates in colour from 
the sumptuous books they have already published on the 
various art productions of China. While pottery and 
porcelain figure prominently—as is right—in this new book, 
it also contains many fine examples of Chinese painting, 
sculpture, furniture and metal-work, so that the whole 
forms an album giving an epitome of the finest Chinese 
art from the earliest times. Mr. R. L. Hobson points out 
in his introduction that while in the beginning the European 
was captured by the “ pretty or grotesque’’ features of 
the later and decadent dynasties, now with fuller know- 
ledge of the earlier productions from Han to Ming (i.e. from 
206 B.C. to A.D. 1620), he is learning to appreciate the 
finer and far higher qualities in those wares which have 
always commanded the respect and affection of the Far 
Eastern connoisseur. 

Anybody who wishes to acquire a deeper knowledge of 
the philosophy and significance which lie beneath the 
surface of the decoration in Chinese porcelain, pictures, 
etc., may be confidently referred to Miss Katherine M. 
Ball’s fascinating and instructive volume in which she 
expounds to us exactly what the Dragon, the Tiger, the 
Crane, the Fish and other familiar elements of Oriental 
decoration mean to the mind of a Chinaman. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


FOR THE CHILDREN.* 


The thirteen stories in ‘‘ More Stories and How to Tell 
Them ”’ are founded on folk-tales, legends, or history, and 
each one of them, written with Miss Elizabeth Clark’s 


* “More Stories and How to Tell Them.” By Elizabeth 
Clark. 3s. 6d. (University of London Press.) — ‘‘ Seven 
Little Plays for Children.”” By Rose Fyleman. 3s. 6d. 
(Methuen.)—‘‘ A to Z Stories.’”” By Margaret Lillie. 2 books. 
6d. each. (Oxford University Press.)—‘‘ Rupert and the 
Enchanted Princess.’”” By Mary Tourtel. 1s. (Sampson Low.) 


—‘ Pax, the Adventurous Horse.’’ By Muriel Hodder. 6s. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 
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enchanted pen, becomes vividly alive. Miss Clark has a 
most attractive style that makes everything she writes a 
pleasure to re-read. In her introduction to the present 
book she gives some sound bits of common sense and much 
helpful advice on #eliing stories to children, which should 
make the book a treasure-house for all who tell stories to 
children at Play- 
centres, in schools, 
or at home. To 
tell a story suc- 
cessfully Miss 
Clark’s advice is: 
Be yourstory and 
forget yourself ”’ ; 
and although she 
gives many other 
invaluable hints, 
that is probably 
the most important 
of all. She has a 
good word for the 
ERAT fairy tale (so often 
Miss Margaret Lillie, ‘despised nowa- 
author of “A to Z Stories” (Oxtord Press). days), and holds 
that fairy tales 
“seem to me to express so much that a child needs and 
enjoys. There is a glorious irresponsibility about them. . 
not moral irresponsibility ; the code of the fairy tale is strict. 
Friendship, generosity, fair dealing and protection for the 
weak are its cardinal virtues, though sometimes under 
queer disguises. . . . One is set free to enter a world of 
light and colour and adventure, of beauty without stint.” 
Miss Clark maintains that it does not matter very much 
whether such tales as ‘“‘ The Passing of the Elf-Folk’”’ are 
“true ’’ or not—‘‘ they are friendly, and in their friendliness 
they express what most children instinctively feel—our 
kinship and fellowship with the living wonder and beauty 
of the world.’”’ The book is delightfully illustrated by 
Nina K. Brisley. 

Another book which should receive a warm welcome 
from children is Miss Rose Fyleman’s ‘‘ Seven Little Plays 
for Children.’”’ Most children love acting, and in this 
book are just the very plays for acting in the nursery and 
theschoolroom. The plays are jolly, light-hearted, original, 
and full of imagination; and there are pirates in them, 
kings and princesses, butchers, and bakers, and candlestick- 
makers, fairies, savages, and—an arm-chair. Things have 
been so arranged that little or no scenery is required, and 
the general production is on the simplest possible lines. 

For quite small children there are two neat little books 
just out—“ A to Z Stories,’ by Miss Margaret Lillie. The 
first book contains the stories from A to M, and the second 
the stories from N to Z. Children would enjoy lessons 
worked round these jolly little stories. The A story is 
about an Acrobat; the B story about a Bicycle; the 
C story about a Cat; andsoon. At the end of the book 
there are questions and exercises on each story that should 
be useful to kindergarten teachers. The stories are short, 
each recounting a little incident that is told in just the 
right way to catch and hold a small child’s attention. 

The many lovers of Rupert, Little Bear, will be glad to 
have his adventures in book form. The story of how 

- Rupert rescues the Enchanted Princess is all in rhyme, 
and though the verses do not always run as easily as they 
might, they tell an exciting story and each page has a 
picture featuring the quaint, lovable little bear. 

So far, the books mentioned have been written by 
grown-ups for children, but here is a book written by a 
child, that countless grown-ups will undoubtedly revel in. 
It is of quite a different type from the various other stories 
written by children that have been published in recent 
years. Mr. Edward Garnett tells us in his preface to the 
book that the author was eleven years old when she wrote 
“* Pax, the Adventurous Horse,’’ but the story was put 
aside “‘ and lay nineteen years in a drawer when it luckily 
came into appreciative hands.” He continues“. . . it is 
the fruit of an English child’s unspoiled imagination.” 


Anyway, it makes excellent reading from beginning to end, 
and is one of the funniest books of its kind that has been 
published for many a long day. The story is a dramatic 
one and concerns a horse that is stolen by the two 
burglarious brothers of Amellia Steben, the heroine of the 
book. The stirring speech made by Amellia to the Judge 
after the arm of the law has reached her and her brothers 
is a sheer joy. The Judge sentences the brothers to fifteen 
years imprisonment or ‘‘ two years imprisonment and pay 
£100” or pay “‘ £400 and no imprisonment.” ‘ Well, I 
shall not live,’’ says Amellia, ‘‘ only I hope someone will pay 
the {100 for them. . . . My brothers ought to have two 
years imprisonment, it would do them good to meditate a 
little.” The Judge allows Amellia to hand over her Will 
to her brothers and after saying a speech from Shakespeare 
she takes off her coat ‘“‘ and she was dressed in an appricot 
satin dress”’ and then she falls down dead. “In about 
ten minuets, the Judge said quietly, ‘ Never have I ever had 
such a case in my life?’’’ The whole thing is delicious. 
The illustrations by Ray Garnett are in keeping with the 
quaint atmosphere of the book. 


Marion St. JOHN WEBB. 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY.* 


We have not forgotten her ; the writer of ‘‘ Red Pottage,”’ 
that amazingly vivid story; the composer of the tender 
and dramatic ‘‘ Prisoners ’’ and the creator of that weird, 
magnificently written short tale, ‘“‘ The Hand on the 
Latch’ (whose secret meaning always just escapes us). 
But her books have aged rapidly ; that is to say that they 
are not now read by the young girl and the young man ; 
they are frankly old-fashioned. 

There is a sincerity about them, intense, blazing, fear- 
less, that is quite out of the mode. True, one got a little 
burst of it at the end of the “‘ Bridge of San Luis Rey.”’ 
But who nowadays writes like this ? (We open “ Prisoners ” 
at random) : 

“* Bitterness, humiliation, the passionate despair of the heart 
which has given all and has received nothing . . . these belong 
not to the armed band of Love’s pilgrims, though they dog his 
caravan across the desert. They are only the vultures and 
jackal prowlers in Love’s wake, ready to pounce on the faint- 
hearted pilgrim who through weakness falls into the rear.’ 

Yet the great band of those now middle-aged people 
who looked forward exceedingly in the years round 1900 
to every word which came from that thoughtful pen of 
hers, will cherish this slender bronze-gold volume prepared 
by Mr. Lubbock, that expert in friendship, in response to 
her own wish. 

There is a disappointing photograph as frontispiece. 

* “Mary Cholmondeley: A Sketch from Memory.” By 
Percy Lubbock. 3s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Miss Muriel Hodder, 
author of “ Pax” (Faber & Gwyer). 
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True it is signed ‘‘ Mary,Cholmondeley as she really is,” 
and it must have been like her; but it is small and taken 
at an unfortunate angle, which shows the obstinacy of the 
jaw. 

Mr. Lubbock makes no attempt to bring in the various 
books as they were written in this impression of a life 
which was singularly barren of outward events. This 
disappointed us. It would have been good -to have had 
some little wreaths of fact to drape round each volume in 
imagination. Under what circumstances exactly for 
instance was “ Prisoners ’’ written ? Had the writer just 
been to Italy? And that perfectly turned ‘“‘ Under One 
Roof,’ Miss Cholmondeley’s biography of her sister and 
parents, wrought so delicately ; did it take long ? 

As is well known to most of us, Miss Cholmondeley grew 
up in a Shropshire rectory, and when her father retired 
his daughters came with him to London. Later Miss 
Cholmondeley took a country cottage for a holiday home, 
which gave her much delight. 

Mr. Lubbock sums her up in these words : 

“Her race was potent in her blood, and to her own veracity 
there was added a high tradition of faith and loyalty, sound as 
the soil from which her race had grown.” 

Charming and dignified she was, slow and brave, with 
gracious ways. Dim colours, browns and lilacs, and old 
furniture surrounded her at her flat; she was kindness 
itself to her guests there. A wonderful hostess. ‘‘I can 
still enjoy my parties at the Mansions; not five minutes 
of them are lost after all these years. Mary Cholmondeley 
welcomed us with that firm shake of her hand; she didn’t 
trifle with your outstretched hand.’”’ If young Lubbock 
found her over-intense in her friendly sympathy some- 
times (‘‘ I remember the amused, exasperated cry of one 
who had watched her deliberate elaborate procedure with 
impatience: ‘ Oh, Mary, if you would only leave something 
for God to do!’ ’’), he yet discovered the constancy of her 
friendship, which was absolutely unshakable. There are 
delightful sketches given here of friends of Miss Cholmonde- 
ley—Henry James and Howard Sturgis ; Rhoda Broughton 
the indomitable. 

Obviously two of the great factors in Mary Cholmonde- 
ley’s existence were her ill-health (which brought out many 
fine resistances and victories), and an unhappy love affair 
unobtrusively spoken of in these pages. This may explain 
why Mary Cholmondeley wrote so beautifully of true love. 
One of her heroes, Michael, dying, sees his brother’s white 
face “‘ for a moment like sea-foam blown in from the sea 
of love to which he was going—part of the sea.’’ There 
was no romance left to Annette of “‘ Notwithstanding ”’ 
after her trouble, no romance as she had once known it, 
no “‘ field of lilies under a new moon ; her love for Roger 
had grown deeper, where all love must go if it is to survive 
its rainbow youth.” 

The extracts from Miss Cholmondeley’s journal given 
here are spontaneous and simple and carry none of the 
fiery tautness of her style in fiction. We close the book 
feeling grateful indeed that a hand so gentle, so under- 
standing, so diffident and scrupulous as Mr. Lubbock’s 
has had to deal with the life of this Englishwoman of the 
shires, whose novels are beloved and remembered all over 
the world. 


Marjory Royce. 


WOODROW WILSON.* 


There are, it is agreed, too many long biographies of 
unimportant people, but when the life-work of one of the 
world’s outstanding figures has to be recorded, and when 
the task has been entrusted to a well qualified writer, 
space should not be grudged him. In America certainly 
there will be few people to grudge Mr. Ray Stannard Baker 
the six or eight volumes which he evidently will require 
for the completion of his biography of the late President 
of the United States; in the Old World, this first instal- 
ment, two volumes covering the years 1856-1910, will 


* “Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters.’ Vols. I-II. By 
Roy Stannard Baker. 36s. (Heinemann.) 


not be found absorbing by a large circle of readers; but 
when Mr. Baker comes to the period of the war his every 
page will be scrutinised eagerly—especially if he proves 
himself a not unduly discreet biographer. He asserts in 
his introduction that he has “ not known how to be dis- 
creet,’’ but the assertion should be read in the light of the 
chapters which follow and which, although they do not 
slur over the two or three small failures and setbacks that 
attended Wilson’s earlier career, are in their general effect 
a trifle idolatrous; it should more particularly be read 
in its immediate context, which runs as follows : 


“IT have made no attempt at augmentation or apology. 
I have not known how to be discreet. As to the faults of my 
subject, I have felt that to lessen the obstacles he had to meet 
—whether outer mistakes or inner limitations—was to dim his 
achievement. Often what appeared at one period in Wilson’s 
life to have been a limitation or a fault became an asset, even a 
virtue, at another. Men are finally measured by their strength, 
not by their defects, weaknesses, limitations. There comes a 
time when the shadings are as much valued as the lights, since 
they throw the portrait into higher relief. That I have written 
with sympathy goes without saying; who would have the 
courage to undertake such a task in cold blood? And how, 
without sympathy, could there be understanding ? ”’ 


Mr. Baker will not be criticised on the ground of lack of 
sympathy or enthusiasm, that is certain. There is some- 
thing quite infectious in the zest with which he has entered 
upon his duties. Most men would be a trifle dismayed 
at the notion of having to examine five tons of documents, 
including hundreds of thousands of official letters, in 
addition to all the hundreds of books and innumerable 
newspaper cuttings essential to his work, but Mr. Baker’s 
only complaint is that the biographical material handed 
over to him has had two serious defects: there were no 
useful diaries, and President Wilson did not systematically 
keep copies of his private correspondence. With what 
energy Mr. Baker has made good these shortcomings 
he records with very natural satisfaction : 

“‘ If Wilson did not keep his own letters, other people did. 
His letters from the very beginning seemed curiously to demand 
preservation. They were never the kind that men throw away. 
They had in them too much of the stuff of life; they had a kind 
of beauty, strength, personality, which preserved them. Long 
before Wilson was famous, old friends and even casual acquaint- 
ances were hiving up collections of his letters, mementoes 
relating to him, touches of his greatness. And if Wilson wrote 
no diary or memoirs, what vast diaries were kept by men who 
were in close contact with him, in which he fills much of the 
picture. What stupendous memoirs there are—and more to 
come—in which the personal contact of the writer with Wilson, 
however little he may really have understood him, is the chief 
claim to distinction. Even his enemies, telling why they hate 
him, pile stones upon his monument.” 

Mr. Baker set himself systematically to work to secure 
the loan of all such letters, diaries, etc., and soon he had 
thousands upon thousands of them. His “ eager pursuit 
of treasure,”’ he declares, has been “‘ abundantly rewarded.” 

We 


ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


Somewhat difficult to get into is ‘‘ Phoinix,”’ by Mr. 
Alan Sims, a tale of the days of gods and heroes. It is 
the story, told in modern language, of Peleus, his son 
Akhilleus, and his grandson Neoptolemos. As the pub- 
lishers kindly remind us, it was Phoinix who, with the 
centaur Kheiron, taught the youthful Akhilleus the arts 
of war and eloquence, and Mr. Sims uses him to tell of the 
slaying of the Trojan hero Hektor and of all the loves and 
hates and glorious deeds that came and went about the 
Trojan war. Although the spelling of the Greek names 
irritates, and the modernity of some of the conversations 
rings false, there is a charm in the story itself which carries 
the reader through its lengthy narration. Some idea of 
the style which Mr. Sims adopts—or which, more probably, 
has been forced upon him by the very nature of his subject 
—may be gained from his description of Helen on the 
ramparts : 

“‘ Helene, all in white, with her golden head for the first time 
uncovered to our eyes, stood upon the white rampart in a gap 


* “ Phoinix.” By Alan Sims. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 
—‘ Cranmer Paul.” By Rolf Bennett. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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between two of its dull, brazen battlements. She appeared to 
be looking steadfastly towards us on our mound within the 
palisade. She lifted slowly her bare arms and slowly let them 
fall, in the most piteous gesture of helplessness that man has 
ever seen, standing clear white against the white Dardanian hills 
beyond her, looking down at us three across the seven furlongs 
of trampled plain, with the snow rising unbruised here and 
there on low mounds thickset with yellow spear-butts—the 
dead of all the world who died for her sake.” 


One cannot help feeling that these re-tellings of the old 
stories are a mistake. One has the same feeling when read- 
ing some of the American efforts to modernise Holy Writ. 
And is there not always Pope and Chapman ? 

Very different is Mr. Rolf Bennett’s book. When I first 
picked it up and caught a glimpse of its contents, I was 
irresistibly reminded of the old sea adage: ‘‘ Them as 
goes to sea for pleasure ’d go to H—1 for pastime.” In 
this, his first novel, the author has given something more 
than a splendidly conceived, brilliantly written book. He 
has shown life in the raw and the underlying urge that 
makes man a little lower than the angels, a little lower 
than the beasts. ‘“‘Cranmer Paul” is the story of a 
hard-living, hard-swearing sailor who comes to know 
Woman, from the Cardiff prostitute to the society ‘“‘ vamp.” 
He is brought in contact with a clean, attractive girl, and 
with rare skill and understanding and a deep knowledge 
of human nature, his creator portrays the innermost soul 
of a man subject to such assaults. In the telling of the 
story Mr. Bennett does not mince his words. It may seem 
at times that he has overdrawn his picture in the matter 
of strong language. Butthisisnotso. And the philosophy 
he puts into the minds and mouths of his characters rings 
true. 

Mr. Bennett has every reason to be proud of ‘‘ Cranmer 
Paul.” It is strong, virile, so well written, so powerful 
in treatment, so spacious in concept that it holds from 
beginning to end. Mr. Bennett should go far. 

W. R. CALVERT. 


WESTMINSTER VOICES.* 


The brown paper package of familiar contours un- 
wrapped, this reviewer’s eye failed to light up when Mr. 
James Johnston’s ‘“‘ Westminster Voices’’ tumbled out 
on the flap of his bureau, seemingly as ballast for the lighter 
cargo of novels by eminent hands. The author’s name 
seemed unfamiliar, his title suggestive, if anything, merely 
of that droning and buzzing to which the subconscious 
ear is momentarily sensitive during the shuffle which im- 
patiently juggles The Times sporting page and broadcasting 
summary into a juxtaposition never contemplated by the 
printer. But duty impelled a closer investigation of Mr. 
Johnston, and duty almost immediately became a pleasure. 

One risks the assumption of Mr. Johnston being a Gallery 
hand—and an old hand at that (he remembers Mr. Glad- 
stone in his prime)—and one would guess him to have 
remained, because of that, an anonymous scribe all his 
working life. But we hereby announce without much 
fear of contradiction that fame is in his grasp if he covets 
it. He writes more than well; he writes beautifully. 
What he has accomplished is no pedestrian bookmaking 
achievement, but the embodiment of a novel, original 


_ and historically valuable idea, worked out in perfect 


balance and proportion. Quite fascinatingly he recon- 
structs for us an almost forgotten angle of interest through 
which British politics and politicians may be viewed, and 
one beyond the sinister capacities of modern newspapers 
to distort. 

Oratory, it appears, is not a lost art, even (if one cannot 
say particularly) at Westminster. We had accepted the 
“fine speakers ’’ on trust, or at least the evidence of the 
printed word, guessed at the paucity of “ eloquents,” 
and assumed that Lord Balfour was the last of all the 
“orators.”” How partly right we were, and sometimes 
altogether wrong, Mr. Johnston logically persuades us, 
in a fashion that spurs our interest and imagination along 


Westminster Voices.” By James Johnston. 12s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


all sorts of unexpected paths. We even speculate as to 
whether one so steeped as himself in Parliamentary tradi- 
tion and procedure, so obviously of high ideals and public 
spirit, of so rare a critical faculty, master of an expressive 
and wooing style that combines lucidity and restraint with 
a consistent elegance, could not have grasped at more 
public laurels than usually fall to the Gallery reporter’s 
lot. He would not have been the first. Perhaps in that 
case the perspective would have been lost to him that has 
given us this dispassionate and completely rounded survey 
of his subject. It is a remarkable service that he has done 
both to politicians and the public. Readers of ‘‘ West- 
minster Voices’ will no longer feel the urge to skip the 
Parliamentary page of their morning paper, but are likely 
to turn to it with a lively interest, quickened on the occasions 
when Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Buckmaster, or it may be 
Mr. John Buchan, figure in the evening wireless programme. 
But there are intriguing cases where a warning is necessary. 
Broadcasting, it seems, “‘ flatters’’ the Prime Minister, 
for all that Mr. Johnston sees in him “ our nearest analogue 
to Lincoln.” Tell it not in Gath, but to the discerning 
ear at close quarters, some of Mr. Baldwin’s vowels are 
distinctly suspect.” 


‘BAD MEN.* 


Mr. Sidney Dark’s dozen of character-sketches makes 
fascinating reading, for the author’s judgment is as pro- 
found as the way in which he marshals his facts is admir- 
able. We are presented to Louis XI, Cesare Borgia, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Thomas Cromwell, Cardinal Mazarin, 
Judge Jeffreys, Marlborough, Frederick the Great, Casanova, 
Talleyrand, Fouché, and Robespierre—a sufficiently catholic 
selection. Even if it were not, the critic is disarmed, 
since Mr. Dark does not claim to have selected the twelve 
worst men, but just twelve bad men. Every reader of this 
book will, almost as a matter of course, grumble secretly 
that his own particular pet villain is not included; but 
no man born of woman can be all things to all readers. 
For instance, let an anthology be as good as possible, 
there is always someone to complain that this or that set 
of verses has not been included—and so the world wags 
on—and so, it is to be feared, the world will wag on. 

What is a bad man? One, says the Oxford Dictionary, 
who is worthless or inferior. This does not help us much, 
for who shall judge? This point has occurred to Mr. 
Dark, for he is at pains to point out that one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison. ‘“‘ Mr. Chesterton contemptuously 
dismisses Thomas Cromwell as a ‘ dirty fellow,’ ’’ he writes. 
“As has been said, Cromwell as a Protestant martyr is 
very much like Frederick the Great as a Protestant hero ; 
but such is the perversity of hero-worship, Cromwell is a 
hero to Froude, and the unspeakable Frederick to Carlyle.”’ 
It is in fact a case of “ pull devil, pull baker.” Macaulay 
had his swans and Lingard his geese. 

After a perusal of ‘‘ Twelve Bad Men,’ the thought 
occurs: are they as black as they are painted? Our 
opinions, even the opinions of the most historically minded, 
are more often than not a matter of first impressions, 
made when we were young. ‘“‘ For the unlearned the past 
lives, not as it was, but as the writers of romance have 
imagined it,’’ says Mr. Dark. ‘“‘ The real Louis XI was 
not the Louis XI of Walter Scott. The real Richelieu 
was not the Richelieu of Dumas. And historians are at 
times as unreliable as novelists. The real Elizabeth was 
certainly not the Elizabeth of Froude, or the real William III 
the William of Macaulay.’’ Most of us have made our 
earliest bow to Scottish history through Scott and to 
French history through Dumas—and a good many have not 
subsequently extended their knowledge. As Mr. Dark 
remarks: “‘ Louis XI of France has been particularly 
unlucky. We know him best from the famous description 
by Walter Scott in ‘Quentin Durward’: ‘ The expression 

* “ Twelve Bad Men.” By Sidney Dark. 12s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—‘‘ Fouché: The Man Napoleon Feared.” 


Nils Forssell. Translated by Anna Barwell. 12s. 6d. net, 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
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of this man’s countenance was partly attractive and 
partly forbidding. His strong features, sunk cheeks, and 
hollow eyes had, nevertheless, an expression of shrewdness 
and humour congenial to the character of the young 
adventurer. But then, those same sunken eyes, from under 
the shroud of thick black eyebrows, had something in 
them that was at once commanding and sinister. Perhaps 
this effect was increased by the low fur cap, much de- 
pressed on the forehead, and adding to the shade from 
under which those eyes peeped out ; but it is certain that 
the young stranger had some difficulty to reconcile his 
looks with the meanness of his appearance in other respects. 
His cap, in particular, in which all men of any quality 
displayed either a brooch of gold or silver, was ornamented 
with a paltry image of the Virgin, in lead, such as the 
poorer sort of pilgrims bring from Loretto.’ Louis has 
been damned by that low fur cap, with its paltry leaden 
image of Our Lady. With his love of colour and courage, 
war and derring-do, Scott could feel nothing but rather 
pitying contempt for the King who decked himself with 
lead.” 

As Fouché is one of Mr. Sidney Dark’s bad men, so he 
is the subject of a biography by Mr. Nils Forssell (admirably 
translated from the Swedish by Miss Anna Barwell). Was 
he also as black as he has been painted? The arch- 
plotter, the man behind the scene which he set for 
Napoleon’s divorce of Josephine, his ups and downs, his 
Ministry of Police, his triumphs and his exile—all this 
and much more is set out in Mr. Forssell’s well-documented 
work. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


LANCASHIRE HUMOUR* 


The rise of a man of the people to something like affluence, 
and his reversion to a plain competence in a spirit of content- 
ment is usually matter for stage comedy or a moral apologue. 
Here it makes a vehicle for humour and sagacity in the 
form of fiction. We hardly get through a chapter or two 
of Mr. Ormerod’s novel before we perceive that old Reuben 
Harwood is only a mouthpiece for the author’s knowledge 
of his native county, and a means of airing its racy dialect 
and gumption. In itself therefore ‘‘ Reuben Esq.” is a 
kind of pendant to Mr. Ormerod’s study of ‘“‘ Lancashire 
Life and Character ’’ issued with success some years ago, 
and considerably revised for republication before his un- 
timely death a few months ago. In many respects the 
author was one of that fairly numerous class—the journalists 
who have accumulated more human material than the 
newspapers can print, and are only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to turn it to account in the way of books. 

Frank Ormerod had the happy faculty of combining 
professional duty with something of the amateur’s fresh 
point of view; and this he retained even in the heart of 
Fleet Street, nursing his memories of the old homeland 
in the north. That is why, when various causes took him 
back to his native town of Rochdale, he found no difficulty 
in immersing himself in the old life of farmstead and mill, 
and inventing a personage like this old pig-breeder to play 
the genial oracle. It is a whim that makes Reuben spend on 
a handsome country house and grounds the sudden wealth 
he makes in a cotton boom, but it is poetic justice 
that scatters this wealth in the end, and sends him back 
to his old cottage life, fortified with more life-experience 
than ever, and with the satisfaction of having paid twenty 
shillings in the pound. In the interval we get effective 
contrast between Reuben’s homely bluntness and the 
lofty ways of his new-found neighbours, and again between 
his pretty and vivacious daughter and the suitors 
who come buzzing round her for the sake of her expecta- 
tions. Poetic justice again is satisfied by handing her 
over to Reuben’s secretary, a rising young lawyer with 
ingratiating ways, who has sense enough to give Reuben 
no ‘‘ back-chat.’”’ True, he asks if beefsteak and onions 
aren’t ‘“‘ heavy to go to bed on’’? But Reuben answers : 

* “ Reuben Esq.” By Frank Ormerod. 3s. 6d. (Faber & 
Gwyer.) . 


‘* There’s no harm in takin’ heavy meals if you rest after 
’em. Pigs doit, don’t they ?’’ There is more conclusive- 
ness in this sort of humour than is dreamt of in your 
philosophy, and Reuben must be added to the humbler 
iaughter-makers to whom we are all under a debt. 


J. P. 


MR. GILSON’S VERSE.* 


I confess that, though his work appears to have 
enjoyed some popularity, the name of Mr. Hibbart Gilson 
is new to me. Five of his earlier and smaller volumes of 
verse have been reissued in a uniform edition, and, after a 
careful reading of them, I find them a little difficult to 
“estimate.”’ It would be easy to dismiss Mr. Gilson al- 
together in a few superior phrases. True poetry must have 
artistic form as well as poetic feeling ; and in the strict sense 
it is impossible to call Mr. Gilson a poet. Yet, if he lacks 
the complete equipment of the artist, he has some excellent 
qualities that will commend his work to readers who prefer 
heart to art where it is not possible to have both. 

The first two volumes are devoted to short lyrical pieces. 
Mr. Gilson chooses familiar themes—the beauty of nature, 
the magic of love, the joy of friendship, and the fear of 
death. Here are some characteristic lines : 

“ Ah; can it be, sweet Flower, that you 
Are dying ’neath the Winter’s dew ?— 


That you, who were so gay and bright, 
Are fading this December night ? 


“Yes; fading! . . . just like other things 
The beautiful must feel Death’s stings ; 
Yet God has given mortals hope, 
Through Death to wider plains they'll grope— 


“‘ Grope through myriad sins to find 
All things delusion of the mind ; 
That matter, good and bad, is naught— 
That all within the brain is wrought ! 


“‘ Then if we live, all things must live ; 
Since, if our thoughts exist, we’ll give 
To Nothing being, as of yore, 

That all may live for evermore.” 


There is nothing here very fresh or striking. But the 
verses have at least spontaneity, simplicity and sincerity. 

In the other two books Mr. Gilson is more ambitious. 
Both of them, written in irregular stanzas, are chapters of 
subjective autobiography. ‘‘ The Hidden Splendour ’’ tells 
how the writer came to believe that ‘‘ You’re the world, 
the world’s you,”’ and that for each man the Universe is 
remade in the image of his own individuality. ‘‘ Beyond 
a Dream’s Desire,’’ written some years later, recants this 
idea, and expresses the author’s new faith that the true 
life of the soul is hid in God and that a man must sacrifice 
his own ego in order to find it. Here again it would be 
impossible to select any perfect or inherently memorable 
lines from these two longer poems. But their effect is 
cumulative. Mr. Gilson displays considerable thought 
and feeling, and his verse, if it is not for the critical, has 
a companionableness that should please and cheer many 
readers. 


G.T. 


BLACK MAGIC AND BLACK INTRIGUE.t 


A comparison of these two books makes the reader 
decide that the dealing of man with the Devil has nothing 
of the horror of man’s dealing with man, and that the 
attempts of humanity to raise the powers of evil were 
pleasing in comparison with the efforts of one portion of 
mankind to intimidate and destroy another; grandeur, 
beauty and humour may be found in Mr. Thompson’s 

* “Uninspired Verse.’ ‘‘ Songs to My Sunshine” and 
of the Cradle.” ‘‘ The Hidden Splendour.” ‘‘ Beyond 
a Dream’s Domain.” By Hibbart Gilson. ‘‘ Popular” series. 
4 vols. 2s. 6d. each. (Drane.) 

+ Mysteries and Secrets of Magic.” By C. J.S. Thompsou. 
tos. 6d. (John Lane.)—‘‘ Secret Societies, Old and New.’ 
By Herbert Vivian. ros. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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records, there are none of any of these qualities in the 
material so carefully gathered together by Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Thompson is urbane, clear, and writes with a fine 
sense of his subject ; Mr. Vivian’s style is as harsh as his 
matter and his method is not calculated to make accept- 
able a theme difficult indeed to render palatable. 

Secret societies as represented by Mr. Vivian are 
detestable combinations of rogues endeavouring to evade 
the laws of the communities in which they are formed, and 
their chronicles make unpleasant reading; the earlier 
chapters where the subject has an historical interest, are 
more bibliography than matter and the later chapters deal 
at unnecessary length with atrocities in Central Europe 
and Russia which prove nothing save that these countries 
are not, in our sense of the word, civilised—‘ secret 
societies ’’ or ‘‘ public governments ’’ seems a mere differ- 
ence in name there. Two at least of Mr. Vivian's references, 
those to the Orange lodges and the Risorgimento, are unjust 
and oddly abusive; both touch on wide aspects of history 
and Mr. Vivian in a book of this scope should not 
venture on the expression of violent opinions which must 
give offence to many ; his reference to a ruling sovereign 
of Europe is in equally bad taste, and the account of 
** Voodoo ” in the West Indies might, without any loss to 
the general reader, have been left in those erudite books 
which appeal only to the specialist in these matters. 

Mr. Thompson, with matter no less ferocious, has con- 
trived to write an agreeable and valuable book which has 
besides the advantage of some very engaging illustrations, 
including a most attractive prehistoric sorcerer. By un- 
earthing a number of ancient recipes for charms and 
philtres Mr. Thompson has proved that these always con- 
tained potent drugs that produce delirium, stupor or 
distorted eyesight, so that it was likely enough that “ is 
visions about ?”’ was a genuine cry of the victim of witch 
or wizard. 

Some of the charms are most ingenious, with their air 
of simplicity and their real difficulty—where for instance 
was the most zealous student of magic to obtain ‘“‘a 
serpent killed by an elephant falling on it ’’ ? to mention 
but one “ out-of-the-way ’’ ingredient of, these potions. 

Mr. Thompson’s book deals with subjects the very 
names of which are a fascination—The Kabbala—The Key 
of Soloman—Dr. Dee’s Shew Stone ’’—Antichrist— 
“Drawing down the Moon,” and witches, their familiars 
and patron devils, literally from “‘ the earliest times,’’ for 
whatever you may think or not think of the phenomena 
classed roughly as “‘ black magic ’’ no one can dispute that 
they have been in existence as long as the hills and the 
skies, and have been strangely immutable, only coloured 
by the fashions of the times. What an endless fascination 
there is in the very names of such men as Ramon Lull, 
Philip Theophrastus Aurelio Bombastes Von Hohenheim, 
called Paracelsus, Count Cagliostro and Albertus Magnus, 
to mention at random but a few of the most notorious 
wizards, most of whom combined their supernatural 
activities with a dabbling in the secret societies catalogued 
by Mr. Vivian ; the “ affaire des poisons ’’ of seventeenth- 
century France took on the colour of both magic and secret 
society and reached satanic proportions; Madame de 
Brinvilliers, who, when charged with the murder of most 
of her relatives replied coolly; ‘‘ We all have our faults 
and I lacked good advice,’ was surely a witch far more 
redoubtable than poor Mother Shipton or the old dame 
whose pet toad Dr. Harvey (who ought to have known 
better) most meanly destroyed while his hospitable 
mistress had hobbled off to get beer to entertain the 
treacherous medico. 

A devil whose name is new to the present writer is 
mentioned by Mr. Thompson—Donskton, who sounds a 
robust Nordic type of fiend; one would like to know more 
of him; the love charms given are most picturesque, and 
there is a very useful list of lucky and unlucky numbers, 
perfumes and charms and descriptions of magic crystals, 
pentacles, circles, etc., ‘‘ complete with instructions.” 

Among the excellent illustrations “‘ St. Patrick and the 
Devil’’ must be mentioned, for the expression on the 
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LORD READING 


By C. J. C. STREET, O.B.E., M.C. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


An account of one of the most remarkable careers of modern times. 
Rufus Isaacs began life by running away to sea and eventually 


became Attorney-General, Lord Chief Justice, Ambassador to the 
United States, 


iceroy of India, and Marquess of Reading. 


HOW A PLAY IS PRODUCED 


By KAREL CAPEK. 6s. net 


The witty author of “ Letters from eel initiates his readers 
into the esoteric mysteries of the Theatre. 


ENGLAND AND THE OCTOPUS 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
Illustrated. 5s. net 
Mr. Williams- Ellis grapples ale the octopus of “ villadom,” which 


d’s country-side. He ‘analyses 
the distempers of the thee and suggests the remedy. 


(Publication July 10) 


Travel 


THE BLACK JOURNEY 


By HAARDT & DUBREUIL., _ Iilustrated 
16s. net 


The journal of the Citréen eee across Central Africa. 
“ Lucid, clearly articulated, well balanced. 
Times ‘Literary Supplement 
“The numerous illustrations are wonderful examples_of the photo- 
grapher’s art.”—Manchester Guardian 


THE RIVIERA COAST 


By LESLIE RICHARDSON. Illustrated 
16s. net 


The author of ‘ Motor Cruising in France” depicts the Cote D’Azur 
psy seen from the sea. 

“One of the most “fascinating volumes of its class published of 
recent years.”—Sunday Times 


The Famous Trials Series 


THE TRIAL OF THE 
DETECTIVES 


By GEORGE DILNOT. Ililusirated 
10s. 6d. net 


The account of this sensational trial traces the te ys Fh of the 
leading detectives of _— Yard in the Turf swin: 
by the cripple, Harry Benso: 


Fiction 
GOLD DUST 


By EDWARD HOLSTIUS 


“ A most remarkable grasp of the psycholégy of the modern == ” 
—Referee 


DUEL IN THE DARK 


By MARGUERITE STEEN 
“A penetrating study of a great actress.”—Truth 


LIP-SERVICE 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
A powerful study of modern life in New York. 


THE INHERITANCE 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 
The romance of Mr. Chafirey’s strange will. 


THE MISTY PATHWAY 


By FLORENCE RIDDELL 


A new romance of Kenya Colony, by the author of ‘‘ What Women 
Fear” and “ Kismet in Kenya. 


THE WHITE CAMELLIA 


By F. D. GRIERSON 
Professor Wells investigates a very mysterious case... . 


THE HULL OF COINS 


By JESSIE DOUGLAS KERRUISH 
“An admirable holiday book.”—Mrs. Hamilton from 2 LO 
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fiend’s face—one of extreme exasperation—is so aptly 
explained by the unbearable smugness of the saint. 

Altogether a most satisfying and stimulating book; one 
hopes that Mr. Thompson has something more to say on 
the same subject. 


MARJORIE BowENn. 


THE ART OF POETRY.* 


What exactly poetry is, what are its essential differences 
from prose in language, structure and spirit—these are 
old questions, but there seems of late to have been a notable 
recrudescence of interest in them. A little while ago we 
had Mr. Owen Barfield’s ‘‘ Poetic Diction,’’ rather an 
esoteric study of the meaning of words. Mr. Rylands 
follows the same subject down an easier way. Not that 
he is superficial. On the contrary, his sense of the value 
of words, that something beyond their mere dictionary 
meaning, their symbolism inherent or acquired, which it 
is the poet’s business to evoke, is extremely subtle. As 
Mr. Lytton Strachey says in a charming introduction : 


“It is pleasant to follow him, as he explains and explores. 
The wide rich fields of English literature lie open before us— 
the paths are flowery—the nosegays many and sweet. We are 
lured down fascinating avenues of surmises ; we ask questions, 
and all is made clear by some cunningly chosen bunch that is 
put into our hands, full of unexpected fragrances ; or, perhaps, 
by the moon. We begin to understand why it is that the glory 
of an April day cannot be fickle and must be uncertain ; we 
realise the difference between hills and mountains. . . 


That is the essence of Mr. Rylands’s book in a nutshell. 
It is a study in differences, and it is attractive and stimu- 
lating because, though his method is scientific, he realises 
that the ultimate mystery of poetry can never be explained. 
He examines the butterfly, but does not brush the dust 
from its wings; he is content if he can make us more 
keenly aware of its beauties. 

Mr. Andersen is still more scientific than Mr. Rylands. 
His pages are strewn with curious symbols. But he too 
knows that however closely he may study the mechanics 
of verse-making, there is something which escapes his 
analysis. He says so in a passage of no little beauty: 


‘* There appears to be a deeper law not touched in this volume. 
I believe that Proserpina, roaming the gleaming fields of Enna, 
heard the faint far music in which the flowers she gathered 
were thrilled to shape and colour; and that the same music, 
in other Protean form, thrills to shape the flowers of thought in 
the fields of the imagination. The music beats in us all; a 
few are able to give it voice and expression ; we others can but 
hear and wonder.” 


Yet it is by listening to such music that he has learned 
his prosody. Like the late T. S. Osmond, to whom he 
dedicates his book, he holds that the basis of metre is not 
accent but rhythm, the recurrence of a natural beat, the 
breaking of a wave of sound, which the ear expects; and 
he explains how there is virtue in the disappointment as 
well as in the satisfaction of that expectation. He illus- 
trates his argument by consideration of the various “‘ units ”’ 
of poetry, the stress-unit (or foot), the verse-unit and the 
stanza-unit, discusses the relations of poetry and music 
and finally expounds a system of prosodic classification. 

Mr. Andersen’s appeal is more to the specialist than is 
Mr. Rylands’s ; and so is Mr. Jagger’s, but to a larger class 
of specialists. He addresses himself to school teachers, 
offering them some very sound and useful suggestions as 
to how children may best be stimulated to an appreciation 
of poetry. It is clear that he has pondered his subject 
carefully and put his theories to the test of practical appli- 
cation ; and it is to be noted that he holds a strong brief 
for the teaching of contemporary poetry. 


“The modern English child is fortunate in the poetry of his 
own age; it offers him a great wealth of poems which are 


* “ Words and Poetry.’”’ By George H. Rylands. tos. 6d. 
(Hogarth Press.)—‘‘ The Laws of Verse.’’ By J. C. Andersen. 
7s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.)—‘‘ Peelty in School.” 
by J. Hubert Jagger. 6s. (London University Press.) 


interesting to him, and which are peculiarly suitable for educa- 
tional purposes because they are natural in feeling, and expressed 
in a pure English wherein are revealed most cunningly the finest 
beauties of his native speech.” 


He also believes in encouraging original composition. 
F. B. 


Hovel Wotes. 


SEARCH WILL FIND IT OUT. 


By Beatrice Harraden. 
7s. 6d. (Mills & Boon.) 


Miss Beatrice Harraden is another writer of note who, 
surprisingly enough, has recently come under the lure of 
the mystery 

novel; andin her 

new book murder 
and music are 
blended to give 
her story an 
atmosphere 
original and 
fascinating. 
simultane- 
ously Karl Wolf- 
gang acquires the 
wonderful Elector 

Stradivari violin 

and ends his 

association with 
the Countess 

Kolnikowska, re- 

solved to devote 
himself to his art. Thus he-creates for himself more 
than one enemy, for other musicians grudge him his 
prize and the success it brings, and the Countess is enraged 
by his indifference. When Wolfgang is discovered dead, 
shot in the back, and the Stradivari replaced by an imita- 
tion, the police and the reader are equally baffled. ‘‘ Search 
Will Find It Out” is an engrossing story, worked out 
skilfully and kept within the bounds of probability. Need- 
less to say, we prefer Miss Harraden at her own type of 
work, but this is an interesting experiment, extremely good 
of its kind, and the author’s knowledge of and love for 
music lend a rare and mellow touch to the sensational 
theme. 


Portrait by Miss Beatrice Harraden., 
E. O. Hoppé. 


BITTER HONEY. By Adrian Heard. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 


A woman obsessed by a tragedy that occurred when 
she was sixteen, and which she allowed to utterly warp 
her nature, is the brooding spirit of this posthumous novel 
of Mrs. Adrian Heard. The tragedy under whose shadow 
Monica Everest grew up until she lost all sense of pro- 
portion, was the death by accident of her boy sweetheart, 
and it is with the entry into her life, years later, of the 
man who caused the accident that the story commences. 
Utterly refusing to allow Gaythorne Steppe’s blamelessness 
to carry any weight, she forces him into a betrothal with 
the idea of reparation. Mrs. Heard has drawn in Monica 
a very powerful figure, one in which all potentialities for 
good were completely swamped in the desire for revenge 
with which she was consumed. But she has not allowed 
too much emphasis on that chord, and introduces some 
very charming people, chief among them Monica’s sister, 
Jolly, who plays no small part in Steppe’s ultimate sal- 
vation. It is a grim struggle, convincingly drawn, but 
infused with a rare and delicate charm. 


THE MOONSTONE MYSTERY. By Antony Marsden. 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


It is very refreshing to come across a book of this kind 
among the medley of mystery stories, so many of which 
are machine-made and remote from life. Jim Beverley, 
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swimming in.the river at night, accidentally overhears a 
conversation between two men which leads him to suppose 
that he has traced the hiding-place of some valuable stolen 
moonstones. But the moonstones in question are quite 
different ones and required for a special purpose—a purpose 
so secret and criminal that they are guarded by all sorts 
of ingenious devices, bolts and locks and electrical alarms. 
Jim Beverley, who is a thoroughly decent chap, full of 
grit and determination, plunges into adventure up to the 
neck, and finds among a variety of thrills and hairbreadth 
escapes the one girl in the world—and there is not a reader 
who won’t think he deserves her. Mr. Marsden has done 
it all excellently: the spying by night, the suspense, the 
mysterious Reverend Dingley staying at the village inn, 
Miss Potter—an admirable character, and a surprising 
one; the increasing panic of the possessor of the moon- 
stones in his closely guarded, weirdly isolated mansion ; 
the huge garage—built for what purpose ?—and then sudden 
action, flight of the criminals with the girl Jim loves as 
captive, Jim’s wild pursuit, and a dramatic and all-un- 
expected ending. One of the best mystery stories that has 
been published for a long time. 


THE GREEN HILL. By Ursula Glynn. 7s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


The great masters of fiction have often brought the 
economy of words in the description of their characters 
to the level of a fine art. Often these characters have 
been made to reveal themselves. Unfortunately we have 
in this novel the attempt to copy the reticence without 
the technique of the practised writer. Characters are 
introduced without explanation of their relation to each 
other, the authoress being apparently so full of her story 
that she forgets her readers are not in the same position 
as herself with ‘regard to it. Perpetua—rather oddly 
named for a heroine who has no taste for martyrdom 
and no great gift of constancy—is seen in a number of 
detached scenes, some of them with intervals of years 
between them. They begin with her early years and end 
with the death of her divorced husband. She and all her 
set have apparently abundant means, and their morals 
are of the easiest. Perpetua has love affairs with several 
men in succession, and sometimes a couple or so simul- 
taneously. When she has stolen away from her husband 
with a lover, and the husband divorces her, he is con- 
sidered to have done an ungentlemanly act, and it is 
Perpetua’s happiness which is supposed to have been 
wrecked. True there are hints that Robert himself was 
unfaithful to Perpetua, but her own conduct is fully 
indicated. Why the Green Hill should have been dragged 
in it is difficult to see. Certainly there is here none of 
the self-sacrifice or the lofty purity which the hymn 
describes. The authoress is capable of better work than 
this. 


CULLUM. By E. Arnot Robertson. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


As a first novel, ‘‘ Cullum” certainly possesses dis- 
tinction and a maturity of style beyond the average first 
novel; but it also possesses some lapses into bad taste 
-which a more practised hand might have avoided. The 
story is told by Esther Sieveking and briefly is the story 
of her infatuation with a man whose mission in life is to 
win the love of women, weary of it and toss it aside. The 
physical charms of Cullum Hayes are revealed through 
Esther’s eyes; but he does not appear to be more than 
physically charming. His mind is vulgar, his wit crude 
and he is, as Esther herself admits, a cad; yet even when 
the glamour has faded she is conscious of his enchantment. 
She tells the history of their short love affair and of what 
followed with an unsparing honesty and unfortunately 
with that insensitiveness which belongs to the hunting 
and dog-breeding fraternity. There are some good pictures 
of Surrey and of journalistic life in London, and Miss 
Robertson has craftsmanship and a sense of character 
that should carry her far. 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


for a Novel ! 


Messrs. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., in conjunction with 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
of Boston, offer a prize of 
£5,000, in addition to royalties, 
for “‘the most interesting, 
best written, and most memor- - 
able story with the World 
War as background,” sub- 
mitted before May Ist, 1929. 


For particulars apply to Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
B.K., 40, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Saunterings in London 
by LEOPOLD WAGNER. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


“Tt contains hundreds of facts that will make a saunter 
through the streets of London interesting.’’—Daily News 


Round about Andorra 


by BERNARD NEWMAN. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


“The book is authoritative. . . . Beautifully produced, 
and the illustrations are a splendid commentary on the 
John O’London’s Weekly 


The Modern Malay 
by L. RICHMOND WHEELER. Illustrated ‘15s. 
A comprehensive survey of the geography, history, 


laws, governments and present-day problems of the Malay 
Peninsula. 


New Fiction 7s. 6d. 
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Bugles in the Night Barry BENEFIELD 
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Conflicts 

The Mountain 


The Legend Called Meryom 
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THAT FIERCE LIGHT. By Elsie Pain. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The “ fierce light’’ was that of publicity, which was 
directed mercilessly on Ivan Kyrilov, a young Russian 
refugee. The guiding power behind it that of Joseph 
Shurman, his “ publicity agent,” truly a resourceful, live 
wire, whose efforts, both blatant and subtle, are somewhat 
revealing to the uninitiated, as well as entertaining. Ivan 
was a clever painter of portraits, but the enormous reputa- 
tion he enjoyed was entirely built up by the blaze of pub- 
licity which Shurman manipulated. Its continuance was 
no small task, and Ivan, in revolt, managed to slip away 
and fall in love with a country doctor’s daughter. Only 
then does the reader get behind the glare and see the real 
man behind the mask. From then on the story conveys 
the dual personality with remarkable success. Ivan is torn 
between his love for Lesley and the artificial part he is 
obliged to play. The inevitable difficulties arise and love 
is always sacrificed to success. The society women who 
fawn on Ivan to gain the slightest attention, the designing 
ones bent on mischief, the gay crowds who flock to his 
studio, are all vividly etched in. There is abundance of 


humour and a sympathetic understanding of human 
character, 


THEY RETURN AT EVENING. A Book of Ghost Stories. 


By H. R. Wakefield. 7s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


Although the present month may be a close season for 
ghosts in the sense of seasonable fare, it is perhaps just as 
well for the nervous to read this new volume of ghost 
stories now when the days are long and the nights short. 
For Mr. H. R. Wakefield succeeds in conveying the authentic 
thrill, and the malignant beings of his tales are really 
frightening ; we can express no higher compliment when we 
advise it would be acutely unpleasant to awake in the small 
hours and picture oneself as the victim of these who return 
at evening—an excellent title, too, this book possesses. 
Mr. Wakefield frankly acknowledges that his stories follow 
the model of the greatest living writer of this genre, Dr. 
M. R. James, which means that they belong to the school of 
Sheridan Le Fanu. That, in turn, means that the super- 
natural appearances or forces depicted are intensely 
malignant and nearly always fatal to the unhappy human 
beings who cross their path. Mr. Wakefield so closely 
follows the style of Dr. James that his hero—or victim 
rather—is on occasion a mild, don-like scholar who meets 
with his dire experiences in pursuit of golf with a stolid 
companion like the incarnadined Colonel in Dr. James’s 
masterpiece, ‘‘Oh Whistle, and I’ll Come to You.” In 
Mr. Wakefield’s ‘‘ Or Persons Unknown ”’ the devilish force 
is manifested in a ghostly dog who kills his victim with a 
terrible wound in the throat. In ‘‘ Squire Toby’s Will,” 
by Le Fanu, a dead person returns in the semblance of a 
great dog. In several of Mr. Wakefield’s cases the eyes of 
the victim after death give evidence of the final horror as 
did those of Hummil in Kipling’s fine story, ‘‘ At the End 
of the Passage.’’ But this is not to accuse Mr. Wakefield 
of unoriginality. His materials may be the same as those 
of his great predecessors, but he tells his tale and secures 
his grim effects in his own original and most alarming way. 
Here we sup on horrors, and the author must make this 
feast an annual one. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE BLUE TRAIN. Agatha 
Christie. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

The baneful influence of jewels on their owners is a 
popular groundwork for mystery stories. The ‘‘ Heart of 
Fire,’’ a famous ruby with long traditions of violence and 
misfortunes, comes into the possession of an unhappily 
married woman, whose millionaire father has promised to 
see her comfortably through the divorce courts. She 
herself, unknown to her father, is carrying on an intrigue 
with a so-called Count, and is on her way to him by the 
Blue Train when she is murdered. What was the motive 
of the crime? Was it to remove Ruth Kettering out of 
her husband’s way ? Or was it to secure the valuable 
ruby ? The famous detective Hercule Poirot, though now 


retired, happens to be on the train and is immediately 
drawn into the task of elucidating the mystery. The 
possibilities are numerous and are brilliantly exploited, as 


may be expected by such an exponent of the art as Mrs. 
Agatha Christie. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND. By Mrs. Philip Champion de 
Crespigny. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 

Once again Mrs. de Crespigny combines mystery with 
sparkling comedy, giving us a book that holds us not only 
on account of the baffling disappearance of Adrian Paterson, 
but also because of the naturalness and charm and humour 
of the characters who are affected by his disappearance. 
Of these Diana Michaelson takes first place—if one excepts 
the whimsical ‘‘ Goody ”’ who tells the story. Diana was 
not a little fascinated by Adrian who lived in a Chelsea 
studio, wore a pointed beard, and was supposed to be a 
writer. She brought her enthusiasm to Goody’s sym- 
pathetic ear, just as Peter, who was in love with Diana, 
brought his laments at her change of interests ; for Goody 
was thirty-nine, a bachelor, beginning to go bald, and 
assumed by the younger generation to be quite old- 
fashioned and incapable of romance. Goody was not 
inclined to take the affair very seriously—until this strange 
Adrian Paterson vanished, leaving his studio in a state of 
confusion. Diana was sure he had been murdered and 
sent for the police, and of course Goody had to help to 
solve the mystery. An excellent mystery it is, too; and 


a first-rate book for the amateur detective to test his 
wits on. 


SPRING DARKNESS. By John Metcalfe. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


This novel has not the uncanny power of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
short stories ; but it is a powerful, uncomfortable piece of 
work. It is a ruthless exposure of the wasted and futile 
lives of those young people who rush round the London 
suburbs—Mr. Metcalfe chooses the north—on motor- 
bicycles, make cheap and unpleasant love, work dully 
but diligently, have no idea of beauty or real passion, and 
have but too few guides to the discovery of truth. Their 
spring is darkness. How dark is symbolised in the strange 
figure of Vera Endover, the blind girl who is sensual and 
a liar, promiscuously fond, emotional but really without 
passion. In her love-story with the unfortunate Kenneth 
Bly Mr. Metcalfe has contrived to show us the pitiful, 
mole-like striving of these young people to some light and 
warmth. It isasordid, depressing story, scarcely redeemed 
by the honest common sense of a few of the characters 
from a complete pessimism; and the climax of Vera’s 
marriage with the ambiguous Uncle Matt is almost intoler- 
able. Mr. Metcalfe knows his North London with a rare 
and angry knowledge; no such searing book about it has 
been written since George Gissing died. 


THE RED HORSE. By Duncan Keith Shaw. tos. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


This novel is a strange mixture of realism and melo- 
drama. It is difficult to understand why the early chapters 
were introduced. Owen Seaforth, a young artist wandering 
abroad, defends a French girl from her ferocious Bulgar 
husband, only to be forced by the girl into a compromising 
situation from which he emerges unscathed. Is this 
prelude merely the excuse for some sensuous scenes, or 
does Mr. Shaw wish to invest his hero with a halo of sanctity 
from the start ? In any case the opening chapters are un- 
convincing and have no connection with the rest of the 
story, the main body of which gives a plain, vivid narra- 
tive, poignantly true to life, of the fortunes suffered by a 
sensitive young man during the war and post-war years. 
Towards the end Mr. Shaw plunges headlong again into 
sensationalism, and at the same time becomes too didactic 
and perfervid in his pacifism. This is a pity, because 
many of the actual war scenes, and the description of 
Owen's relationships with Hermione Chalmers, whom he 
marries hastily before leaving for the Front, reveal genuine, 
if never very subtle, pictorial gifts. 
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KAI LUNG UNROLLS HIS MAT. By Ernest Bramah. 
7s. 6d. (Richards Press.) 

Kai Lung is almost an institution, and his admirers will 
welcome a new volume so faithful to the old ones in manner 
and matter. Under Mr. Bramah’s pen East and West 
are no longer twain, but meet on the common ground of 
humanity. It is all beautifully ‘‘spoof’’ Chinese, the 
kind of thing which would annoy a student of Eastern 
philology and anthropology to distraction, but which 
delights lesser intelligences. The book is written to the 
orthodox Bramah formula: a mixture of Kai Lung’s 
actual adventures interspersed with the tales he tells in 
his capacity of professional story-teller. The humour of 
its matter comes largely from the record of cunning effected 
without disturbing the suavity of Chinese courtesy; that 
of its manner from the engaging Chinoiserie in expressing 
familiar European ideas. When at one house Kai Lung 
is entertained by the twin daughters of the household 
singing and playing ‘“‘ The She-Child’s Invocation ’’ and 
“The More-desirable Locality,” it takes a moment’s 
thought to see the joke. If that doesn’t seem to you a 
good joke, don’t read Mr. Bramah. The question of light 
literature must always depend upon the reader’s individual 
sense of humour, but those who share Mr. Bramah’s to 
any degree will find excellent value in this new volume. 


SELINA PENNALUNA. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. 7s. 6d. 
(Christophers.) 


Mrs. Ruth Manning-Sanders is always an interesting 
and forceful writer; but we think many readers will join 
with us in questioning whether in this new experiment 
she has not sacrificed solid worth to cleverness. Martyn 
Chenalls, the hero, is a backboneless young man who 
returns home wounded to his Cornish home after the war. 
He is married to a domesticated wife, but his fancy is 
haunted by the vision of a perfect woman of the spirit, 
and he thinks he has found his ideal when he meets 
the seventeen-year-old Selina Pennaluna, a fisherman’s 
beautiful daughter with Spanish blood in her veins. He 
becomes infatuated with Selina, and a good portion of the 
book is devoted to his half-crazy rhapsodisings, though 
these are punctuated by some realistic scenes between 
Martyn and Ethelberta, his wife. Selina is drowned, and 
finally Martyn also, having gone mad, finds a watery 
grave, imagining himself as he dies to be in Selina’s arms, 
while the waves of the sea, which throughout the book are 
made to talk to Martyn, discuss among one another his 
character and fate. There is no denying the imaginative 
power of this story, which sometimes rises to considerable 
heights of poetic feeling. But fancy and fantasy are 


over-indulged, and we prefer the author in a more natural 
vein. 


BIG MATT. By Brand Whitlock. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 


_ The inner life of those who make politics a profession 
in America is here laid bare by one who knows it well; 

for Mr. Brand Whitlock was not only American Ambassador 
to Belgium during the war, but is shown by his other 
novels to have an understanding of many currents of 
American life and of things behind the scenes. The book 
centres in the relations between a political boss and his 
lifelong friend, whom he makes Governor of an important 
state. Governor Blake is torn in two between the conflict- 
ing influences of his personal aspirations towards rectitude 
and his obligation to his friend. We receive a most un- 
lovely picture of political wire-pulling which one would 
be sorry to believe possible in England; and the same 
may be said of the unscrupulous operations of the news- 
paper press. It is really a great human drama, placed in 
a field of life and experience that will be new to most 
English readers, which makes the book extremely readable. 


GEMEL IN LONDON. By James Agate. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


There are evidences here of the wantonness cobbiers not 
seldom display when they deliberately abandon their 


There are no better travel companions than Harrap’s 


KITBAG TRAVEL BOOKS 


oy volume is by an author who not only knows his subject, but is 

also a writer of established literary reputation. The books may be 

read “‘ for the fun of tt,” but they contain practical information of 
great value to the discriminating traveller. © 


Each volume pocket-size, about 300 pages, with 32 
half-tone illustrations, frontispiece in colour, map, 


and index. 7s. 6d. net 
NORMANDY 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON (just published) 


SWITZERLAND 


By ARNOLD LUNN 


“ Probably the best, certainly the best-written, small guide to 
Switzerland that has yet appeared.”"—-Daily News 


THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


By BOHUN LYNCH 


“Not merely tantalising, it isa torment. This is the book 
for you—provided you are of those to whom all travel is an 
adventure.” —Evening Standard 


IRELAND 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 


“ History, scenery, sport, are a!]l handled with much dexterity. 
Nor are practical directions to the tourist wanting. A very 
remarkable achievement.” —Times Literary Supplement 


HOLLAND 
By MARJORIE BOWEN (early July) 


Messrs. Harrap also recommend UNDISCOVERED 
FRANCE, by E. F. Williams (15s. net), with 127 
illustrations. This is an informative account of a 
tour from Angers through Poitou, Limousin, Velay, 
Auvergne, and Bourbonnais to Bourges. 


From ALL BOOKSELLERS. PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 


MARY WEBB 


A uniform complete edition in seven volumes of 
the work of Mary Webb will be published by 
Jonathan Cape, Thirty Bedford Square 
London, The books will appear 
at the rate of one a month 
beginning from July in 
the following order 


GONE TO EARTH 
SEVEN FOR A SECRET 
-PRECIOUS BANE 

THE GOLDEN ARROW 
-COLLECTED POEMS 


THE HOUSE IN DORMER FOREST 


A VOLUME OF HER SHORT 
STORIES, including the unfinished 
novel upon which she was working at 
the time of her death, THE ARMOUR 
WHEREIN HE TRUSTED. 


N 


5s. net each 


Each volume will have an introduction by some 
well-known critic 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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lasts, expecting to be scolded for it. Let other reviewers 
tread upon the coat so trailed. While always admiring 
him in his public and accustomed character as dramatic 
critic, ourselves would be delighted if Mr. Agate let himself 
go in this joyous vein more frequently: he has so many 
good and wise things to say that the routine channels of 
his vocation cannot by any reasonable exercise of elasticity 
accommodate. Clearly too it gives him extreme delight 
to get it all off his chest. If by stretch of all usually 
accepted definitions we allow ‘‘ Gemel in London ’”’ to be 
a novel, we can hardly allow it to be a good one, but like 
the novel Mr. Mark Rubicon wrote in his spare moments 
and unblushingly swindled his young admirer into drama- 
tising gratuitously, it is ‘‘ good everything else,” or very 
nearly so. No matter that there is only one real live 
blossom in this strange Bohemian garland ; it is blooming, 
vivid,a peony. Let Gemel and his Lintie both be dummies ; 
let us admit that here and there Mr. Agate’s grotesqueries 
jar or even repel, his Meredithian and other mannerisms 
irritate those who dislike Meredith and mannerisms, there 
remains the magnificent Mark, and he is a joy. A Fleet 
Street Falstaff of this year of grace, he is on first acquaint- 
ance anyway almost as real to us as his Eastcheap ancestor, 
and Mr. Agate, who in his allusive exuberance drips the 
more recondite essences of Shakespeare at every pore, 
would wish for no more flattering criticism. 


TALES FROM GREENERY STREET. By Denis Mackail. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Those who had the pleasure of meeting Felicity and Ian 
Foster, the charming occupants of No. 23, Greenery Street, 
will readily welcome this opportunity of glancing into 
further houses in the same enchanted neighbourhood. To 
the uninitiated let us say that Greenery Street (how aptly 
named) stands, generally speaking, for the first year of 
married life, with all its brave little artifices and foibles, 
its dearly bought experience and its pathetic little lessons 
in give and take. As is so often the case, the smallest 
occurrence takes on the largest importance, and Mr. Mackail 
touches many tender spots, though far from unkindly, in 


King Charles II. 


From a miniature in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor Castle. 


From “ Mysteries of History,” by C. J. S. Thompson (Faber & Gwyer). 


these whimsical little. introductions. Certainly Greenery 
Street cannot be accused of lack of variety, either as 
regards its inhabitants, who are refreshingly varied, or in 
the houses themselves. Amazing though it may sound, 
Nos. 13 and 14 are to be found converted into miniature 
flats, which provide no small source of conjecture to their 
neighbours, and add quite a little piquancy to the gossip 
which glides round with the smoothest dexterity. The 
whole book is of gossamer texture, but therein lies its 
charm. 


THE PAGAN LOVER, By Mary Blaker. 7s.6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


A middle-aged lady, conscious of sameness in her well- 
ordered life: a caravan, bought hopefully: a super- 
tramp, promoted from the odd-job of painting the caravan 
to be the lady’s factotum on her travels therein: and 
before long, the professional caravan-folk met on the road— 
with these characters and properties Mrs. Blaker sets the 
scene for a romance which at first seems liable to follow 
conventional lines, but which one soon finds quietly develop- 
ing into something refreshingly different. Whether because 
this is a first novel, or in spite of it, the author sees her 
situation originally and has plenty to say. The pagan 
lover remains pagan, and is not sentimentalised; nor is 
the lady’s marriage to him an “ ending,’’ happy or other- 
wise : rather, a prelude to fresh and disquieting adventure. 
Among the side issues of the story are a clever thumbnail 
sketch of two ill-sorted lovers, a country inquest scene full 
of bitter comedy, and a full-dress account of a glove fight 
which.is remarkably well done. In short, a promising first 
book, with passages of distinction. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


MYSTERIES OF HISTORY. By C. J. S. Thompson. 
12s.6d. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


Here is the kind of book we like, though perhaps our 
taste in this regard is peculiar, even morbid. It is 
frankly a book of horrors, of battle, murder and 
sudden death, of strange and ghastly happenings in 
the noisome gloom of vaults and dungeons, of cruelties 
unspeakable, of crimes most unnatural. It is pro- 
fusely and well illustrated. There is one illustration, 
from a painting by Sylvestre, which for sheer horror 
transcends anything in the same vein that we have ever 
seen in any gallery of Europe. This is not to decry in 
any way Mr. Thompson’s talents as an author. 
Rather is it to extol his merits, for only a master of 
his technique could present this hideous array of mon- 
strosities and monstrous doings in decent readable 
form. And this Mr. Thompson does consummately. 
He walks delicately as Agag on the thinnest of ice, 
and never once, ever so slightly, is guilty of any 
clumsiness that might offend the most fastidious taste. 
One reads this sort of thing in a debased form in 
limited editions privately circulated, and is often dis- 
gusted to the point of nausea. Mr. Thompson, we 
venture to guess, has read many volumes in these 
limited editions, and has learnt from them, in their 
despite, the virtues of reticence, restraint, seemliness. 
As acontribution to history this book has a very real 
value, for it is well documented and, whenever the 
author is in doubt about facts, he does not indulge in 
surmise or conjecture but just leaves the mystery as a 
mystery. A most illuminating and original piece of 
literature. 


POLICING THE TOP OF THE WORLD. By Herbert 
Patrick Lee. 8s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Mr. Lee tells us that he was among the many ex- 
soldiers who could not settle down to a life of humdrum 
activity after the War. Accordingly he enlisted in 1920 
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in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. But he little antici- . 


pated that he was to enjoy such a full taste of adventure 
and novel experience as is recorded in this very graphic 
and breezy book. When the Canadian Government decided 
to enforce its jurisdiction over the vast lands lying to the 
north of the Arctic Circle, Mr. Lee was among the nine 
men who formed the first expedition that sailed from 
Quebec in 1922 to undertake the building of posts on 
Ellesmere Land, Baffin Land and North Devon Island. 
He spent two years in Ellesmere Land, the most northerly 
and isolated outpost of Empire, within four hundred ‘miles 
of the North Pole. His book is an engrossing narrative 
of difficulties and dangers, of fights with terrific blizzards, 
and of hunting walrus and other animals. It also gives 
some vivid and illuminating glimpses into the life of the 
Eskimos. There are plentiful illustrations and two excellent 
maps. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL LORD RAWLINSON OF 
TRENT, G.C.B. By Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice. 25s. (Cassells.) 

The present writer recalls a wayside conversation last 
summer with a Frenchman who during the war had been 
attached as liaison officer to General Rawlinson’s staff. 
‘‘ What distinguishes your soldiers from all others in the 
world,”’ said the Frenchman, “is their power of doing 
big things and keeping absolutely silent about them.” 
It was pretty plain from what had gone before that he 
had Rawlinson in his mind ; and this book, which attempts 
an appreciation of the man rather than a record of military 
history, endorses the Frenchman’s high praise. For 
all that he did much in the harvesting of victory, Rawlin- 
son—swift in action, far-seeing in judgment, tolerant and 
just in opinion, loyal to his friends, generous to his enemies, 
endowed with a sense of humanity and a sense of humour, 
somewhat versatile and scholarly—Rawlinson was above 
all modest, with that laconic modesty which belongs to 
the best type of Englishman. General Maurice’s full- 
length portrait of him—or should it be called a self 
portrait, so largely is it compiled from his own journals 
and letters ?—is at once satisfying and inspiring—a book 
which one feels bigger for having read. 


THE JOY OF THE GROUND. By Marion Cran. tos. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 

A new book by Mrs. Cran is a delight to all gardeners 
and garden lovers, and she knows as well as everybody 
else that she has no need to apologise for inviting us once 
more inside her garden gate. There can be few lovelier 
spots on earth, and if her own descriptions do not assure 
you of this, the magnificent photographs which illustrate 
the new volume will. Her friendly talks about flowers— 
the wild, common varieties or the stately beauties of the 
garden—never pall and continually open up new vision. 
In “‘ The Joy of the Ground ”’ you will find Mrs. Cran at 
her best, with her characteristic, delicious humour, her 
radiant understanding of nature—human and otherwise. 


THE DIARY OF A COMMUNIST SCHOOLBOY. By N. 
Ognyov. Translated from the Russian by Alexander 
Werth. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 

Comparison of English boyhood revealed in our numerous 
studies of school life with Russian, set out in this diary of 
a year—1823-24—at a public secondary school, is at once 
invited. Fundamental characteristics may be discerned, 
but no likeness in environment. Our most “‘ advanced ”’ 
co-education schools are utterly ‘‘ bourgeois’ by the side 
of this confused multitude of children (who resent being 
called ‘‘children’’), teachers, inspectors, school com- 
mittees and councils. The disorder is appalling, the 
attempts at education pathetic. The book carries con- 
viction; the diary has the ring of truth. A book that 
should be read by people anxious to understand the work- 
ing of the Soviet system in Russia. But the reader must 
be prepared for a vast amount of unpleasantness and the 
inevitable frankness in the account of sex relations of 
growing boys and girls. For all its realism the diary. is 
not without humour; schoolboy humour. 


SANDS & Co. 


ST. MARTIN OF TOURS 


The Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, with 
a critical introduction by Paut MoncEaAux. 
Translated by M. C. WatTrT. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL 
MERCIER 


By Henry Dusty. Translated by HERBERT 
Witson. Illustrated. Price 7/6 net 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


By W. E. Browy, late Lecturer in History 
at Glasgow University. Price 5/- net 


DO WE REMEMBER ? 


A tale of Oxford in Penal Days. By 
FRANCES DE PARAVICINI. With 24 illustra- 
tions of Oxford. Price 5/- net 


TOWARDS FREEDOM 


By Motiy VENEss. Price 7/6 net 


The story of the struggle of a sensitive and intro- 
spective nature for success. David Bennett is 
possessed from his earliest childhood with a desire 
for freedom of self expression, he leaves home at an 
early age in order to be free to write. He nearly 
starves and he drifts on to the stage. 


LONDON: 15, KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN ; and EDINBURGH 


RELIEVES 


PREVENTS 


Summer Colds 


"THE prevalence of dust renders a cure difficule— 
unless «Vapex” is used to soothe, cleanse and pro- 
.tect the inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Try a daily drop of “ Vapex” on your handkerchief. 
All Chemists, 2/- 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 


A Select Bibliography and History of 
the Principal Modern Presses 


Public and Private, in Great Britain and Ireland 


for the First Edition Club by G. S. TOMKINSON. Introduétion 
by B. H. Newdigate. This delightfully produced volume provides for 
book-lovers and collectors desirous of assembling a representative array 
of modern press books, a guide and a bibliography of ‘inestimable value. 
Crown 4to. Half boards. Edition limited to 1,500 copies. $2 2s. 
Prospectuses and Lists of other First Edition Club Publications can be 
from W. & G. Foyle, Lid., Trade Agents to the Club. 


FOYLE’S SUMMER CATALOGUE 


of Books for Collectors is now ready, includi English Literature, Early 
Travel and Topography, Modern First tions, Association Books, 
-y = etc. A copy will be sent to anyone asking for Catalogue 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Phone: Gerrard 9310 (3 lines) 
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PICKWICK: A Play. By Cosmo Hamilton and Frank C. 
Reilly. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


This delightful play, ‘‘ freely based upon ‘ The Pickwick 
Papers,’’’ was produced in Washington, D.C., in 1927, by 
Frank C. Reilly. The authors have done their work 
skilfully, and if the play acted as well as it reads it must 
have created a great deal of enthusiasm in Washington. 
We meet again all in the old well loved characters, doing 
and saying the things we know they will say and do. The 
sentiment and humour is admirably proportioned in the 
play, and the whole thing goes with a swing. Some 
excellent photographs illustrate the book, and Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton and Mr. Frank C. Reilly are to be warmly 
congratulated on the way they have accomplished their 
task. 


THIS SMOKING WORLD. By A. E. Hamilton. With an 
Introductory Essay by Sir Montague Shearman. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 


This is a sympathetic and learned defence of tobacco 
against cranks and misusers alike. It is the author’s wish 
to “‘ boil down and sugar off the gist of the history, biology, 
physiology, philosophy and economics of a relatively new 
and almost universal custom of mankind.”’ For himself 
he seeks the golden mean, and after periods of cigarette 
chain-smoking and periods of abstinence has settled down 
to the true art with his pipe. He agrees neither with 
Mark Twain, who smoked “‘ only once a day—all day 
long,’ nor with the American who told his nephew that 
smoking was “‘ no more natural than to swallow lightning, 
inhale asafoetida or live in fire.’”’ Mr. Hamilton seems to 
have read whole libraries on the pros and cons, the quaint 
customs, the historical, medical and economic sides of the 
controversy, not to mention his store of diverting anecdotes 
and lively quotations in prose and verse. Indeed one 
admirable chapter presents a condensed history of tobacco, 
from Columbus discovering San Salvador Indians in 1492 
puffing primitive cigarettes to the Knights of Columbus 
sending millions of more up-to-date brands to the “ boys 
overseas’ in 1918. He tells at length of the sad and 
premature death of Mynheer Van Claes at the age of 
eighty-one, after having smoked four tons in a lifetime, of 
Bismarck giving his only Havana to a wounded soldier, 
of the rare Cuban cigars handed to guests on silver trays. 
His fourteen chapters certainly do justice to this smoking 
world—and to the barbarians without. 


THE PAPERS OF AN OXFORD MAN. By E. D. Lee. 
- With a Memoir by J. P. Collins. 6s. (Ingpen & Grant.) 


Ernest Dare Lee died suddenly in 1925 at the age of 
forty-seven. His name will probably be unfamiliar to 
most English readers; but for some years he exercised 
considerable influence as a journalist in India. He was 
also a sound and enthusiastic scholar. He was born in 
1878 at Mumbles, near Swansea, and his father, Mr. J. P. 
Collins tells us in an intimate and pleasant memoir, was a 
business man of character and repute and a staunch 
Churchman and Conservative. Lee himself was destined 
for the Anglican ministry, and attended Hereford Cathedral 
School before going to Oxford, where he took a classical 
scholarship at Brasenose. Abandoning the idea of taking 
orders, he turned to schoolmastering; but, after some 
unhappy years in that profession; he devoted himself to 
journalism, and served his apprenticeship with the Bristol 
Times. For the rest of his life he served as assistant-editor 
and leader writer on the staff of the Allahabad Pioneer. 
“* Lee,’’ says Mr. Collins, ‘‘ was a profound believer in the 
Empire and its ultimate emergence as a great world- 
influence,’’ and he entered into the full stature of his 
pride in England and the Empire when “ the Great War 
enlisted his pen in our service for its four crucial years 
and the period of reconstruction that followed.’ Mr. 
Collins pays high tribute to Lee’s journalistic ability and 
conscientiousness ; and we find no difficulty in taking his 
estimate for granted. For the spirit of sober and honest 
craftsmanship illuminates this little book, into which have 


been collected a number of those essays on literature and 
philosophy in which Lee sought recreation from his 
necessarily more ephemeral writings. It would be idle to 
pretend that we find in these pages anything very fresh, 
profound, or subtle. The only real attempt at originality 
is the fantasy in which the author exposes the “ fallacies ”’ 
of Socialism by means of an imaginary dialogue between 
Socrates and Plato. For the rest, these brief studies of 
ancient and modern authors represent the browsings of a 
book-lover rather than the analysis of the born critic. 
But two qualities lend some real distinction to Lee’s work. 
Firstly, whether he is writing of Ruskin or Mr. Galsworthy, 
of Euripides or Swinburne, he shows a thorough knowledge 
of his subject ; he was obviously an implacable hater of 
hastiness and superficiality. We wonder, for example, 
how many of those critics who so glibly dismiss Longfellow 
have anything like the actual acquaintance with him that 
is here revealed. And, secondly, Lee displays a genuine 
gift for terse, sensitive, lucid English. This little volume 
will appeal to the goodly company of book-lovers who can 
appreciate mellow scholarship and musical prose. 


REMINISCENCES AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL AND DIPLO- 
MATIC, By Sir Vincent Corbett, K.C.V.O. 20s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The life of a diplomat, if varied and full of incident 
(and occasionally of excitement) is nevertheless hard; he 
has no permanent home, his choicest friends are usually 
absent friends and he is engaged in playing a game which 
cannot be confined to office hours. If he is to succeed he 
must be in love with his calling ; if he is to retain humanity 
and dodge cynicisms he must love it passionately. That 
Sir Vincent Corbett has wooed diplomacy with never 
failing ardour is evident from every page of his book, for 
writing as a diplomat he can still write as a man—nay, 
even as an optimist. He takes us to Berlin, The Hague, 
Rome, Constantinople, Philippopolis, Copenhagen, Athens ; 
tells us innumerable anecdotes (and some good ones too) 
of the great and the nobodies in those days to which we 
allude wistfully as ‘‘ the good old times,’ and finally 
declares that most things are right with the modern world 
and that ‘“‘ anybody who wants to be treated with courtesy 
and kindness has only to wander in the streets of London 
to meet those qualities on every side.”’ No, Sir Vincent 
is not the “‘ old fogy’”’ he proclaims himself; for a man 
is as young as he writes. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ATOM. By Benjamin Harrow. 
2s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 


The atom—the basis of all we call matter—is revealed 
to-day as something immaterial, mysterious and mystic ; 
an analysis of matter has led us to the metaphysical; and 
the study of such a book as “‘ The Romance of the Atom ”’ 
is almost as much a religious exercise as the perusal of the 
‘* Meditations ”’ of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The whirl- 
ing electrons, with their enormous intrinsic energy, appeal 
at once to the physicist, the philosopher, the prophet and 
the poet. Nowhere do we attain nearer to the beating 
heart of the universe; nowhere do we better realise the 
mystery and the marvel and the might of its beat. The 
unravelling of the atom, moreover, has been the work of 
some of the acutest and most radiant intellects the world 
has seen, and a study of the working of the atom is also a 
most stimulating study of the working of these great . 
minds. But the atom is a microcosm, and we cannot 
grasp its amazing details and make them a part of our 
‘“* Weltanschauung ’”’ without a clear apprehension of the 
facts and of the evidence for the facts ; and to the facts and 
to the evidence a popular treatise like the ‘‘ Romance of 
the Atom ”’ is a most valuable introduction. There are 
already in the field two other admirable popular intro- 
ductions by two distinguished men of science—‘‘ The . 
Atom ’’ by Professor Andrade, and the “A B C of the 
Atom” by Bertrand Russell, and we cannot give Mr. 
Harrow’s book higher praise than by saying that it is 
perhaps the most interesting and fascinating of the three. 
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Books of the Month. - 


From May I5th to June I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


So much has been written in the past about George 
Sand that one might doubt the necessity for more, were 
it nor for the fact that Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, in 
GEORGE SAND: THE SEARCH FOR LOVE (21s.; Bren- 
tanos), strikes a somewhat new note in this volume. 
It is not, she explains, “‘fictionised biography. It is 
history told with as near an approach to story form as 
authentic records permit.’’ Much of it is condensed from 
the voluminous correspondence of Madame Sand herself, 
and “ there are no guesses and no bold assumptions. . . . 
Imagination has been used, as it must always be used 
in interpretive biography, to touch up details of a faded 
background, but not to alter a line of the portrait.’” What- 
ever may be the historical value of Mrs. Howe’s work— 
the story of her heroine’s uncompromising search for 

human response to a passion for love which was almost 
superhuman is to the last degree moving—the pitiable 
yet magnificent tragedy of an unfulfilled genius. It is a 
genius which transcends that of all her novels; but had 
it not been thwarted, she might have lived and not have 
written, and her name had then been graven in water. 
Which is the better part ? 


One can imagine motorists gloating over THE MOTORISTS’ 
REFERENCE AND YEAR BOOK (7s. 6d.; Black). It isa 
thick, informative volume, providing for the first time 
under one cover “all essential information on every 
subject affecting motor-cars and motoring.”’ Licensing, 
foreign touring, the maintenance, running and repair of 
cars and numerous other matters are dealt with concisely, 
and special articles have been contributed by various 
people of note. No car owner should be without it. 


THE TUBE-BUS GUIDE TO LONDON, by J. C. Willis (6d. ; 
Heffer), is a handy and most efficient little book, just the 
size to slip in a pocket or handbag, and will be invaluable 
to Londoners and London’s visitors. Both text and maps 
have been planned on a scientific basis. Besides details 
of bus and tube routes, descriptions are given of the forty- 
two chief localities, and everything has been thought of to 
make it perfectly easy for the most complete stranger to 
find his way about London without difficulty. 


Surely no interpreter of the country-side lures more 
magic from his pen than does Mr. Tickner Edwardes. 
In A COUNTRY CALENDAR (7s. 6d.; Bodley Head) he 
takes the months one by one, wresting from them their 
illimitable secrets and messages, and instils in his word- 
pictures the ever-changing glory of their transient moods. 
To such a nature-lover every mood has equal delights, or 
perhaps we would say compensations, and in recognising 
the latter Mr. Edwardes proves himself a veritable wizard. 
Even that formidable month, March, which brings to many 
of us anything but pleasant recollections or anticipations, 
is here the subject of as delightful an essay as any of them. 


LIFE AND HEALTH OF MIND AND BODY, by Florence 
Daniel (3s. 6d.; Daniel), shows sincere and careful 
thought into matters relating to diet, and contains much 
that is both helpful and interesting. It is curious, as 
Mrs. Daniel points out, that in “ classifying the mammals 
according to their food habits man and the pig came 
together under the heading omnivorous’?! Her com- 
parison of the life force with an electric current, ‘‘ so that 
the body is warmed by the current of the life-force passing 
through it,”’ is ably demonstrated. ‘“‘ It is, or should be,” 
she says, ‘‘ the ‘ glory and privilege ’ of man to consciously 
control this energy and use it to produce whatever the 
world happens to want most at any time.’’ Her own 


views, though decided, are broad and tolerant ; she delves 
deeply into her subject but enlivens her arguments with 
occasional flashes of humour. 
thought and to promote health. 


It is a book to provoke 


The Great Demand 
for Short Stories 


By a Well-known Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer 


Why are so many American stories—stories which 
have to be adapted in many cases—printed in British 
magazines ? 


Because editors cannot get what they want from 
British authors. The supply of suitable short stories 
is very much less than the demand. 


The scope for the fiction writer in this country is 
enormous. Payment varies between one guinea and 
six guineas a thousand words (short stories are from 
2,000 to 7,000 words long), all types of story are wanted, 
and the work of the unknown writer is carefully con- 
sidered. Editors are always on the look-out for new 
authors with talent, and spare no trouble to encourage 
them. 


Story-writing demands an ability to write, imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the rules of construction. And 
a great number of people who do not write have the 
ability to do so (their entertaining letters are witness 
to that) and the imagination which, if used correctly, 
could seize on the myriads of ideas that everyday life 
provides and make plots of them. 


If you have literary aptitude you can be trained to work 
ideas into plots and make stories of them which editors 
would be glad to buy. 


As a spare-time occupation story-writing is the most 
delightful of all hobbies and it is probably the most 
profitable. A trained writer can turn out a 3,000-4,000- 
word story (the most popular length) in six hours or so, 
and be paid anything from three to twenty guineas for it. 


There is a short-cut to successful story writing—the 
Regent way. In a fascinating Course of ten lessons, 
conducted by correspondence, the literary aspirant is 
shown what a short story really is, how to get plots (the 
Regent Plot Finder, an inimitable production, taps 
dozens of sources of material for story-writers), how 
to construct them, how to write dialogue, how to 
characterise and gain atmosphere, how to prepare MSS. 
for the market and HOW TO SELL THEM for the 
best prices. 


The tuition is conducted on individual lines by well- 
known authors (one of the tutors has himself sold 
300 stories to a wide variety of publications). Many 
Regent students start selling their work after a_few 
lessons. 


Send to-day for a free copy of the Institute’s pros- 
pectus, ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer.”” It contains 
much striking information of interest to literary aspirants 
and describes the Regent postal courses. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope 
(3d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet, 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93X), 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Without any obligation on * part, please send me a copy of “‘ How 
to Succeed as a Writer ’’—free and post free. 
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Two girls of distinctly opposite types, yet of unswerv- 
ing friendship, based on the one hand on convenience and 
on the other on sincere affection and almost unbelievable 
faith, share the honours in LIP-SERVICE, by Louis Joseph 
Vance (7s. 6d.; Geoffrey Bles), the story of a certain New 
York social set. Lona, the one-time stenographer, quickly 
develops into the fully fledged parasite, while Fay, though 
appearing fairly successfully to fit in with the scheme of 
things, remains to the end the same unsophisticated girl. 


DOMENICO, by H. M. Anderson (3s. 6d.; Blackwood), 
now reissued in a popular edition, should be welcomed by 
many readers as a change from the average modern novel. 
The opening scenes are laid in the Rome 
of a quarter of a century ago, and 
graphic glimpses are given of the ecclesi- 
astical and political squabbles of the 
time, as well as of the social life of a 
small English community. The central 
figure is Giovanni Domenico who, though 
he has English blood in his veins, has 
risen rapidly to the position of Cardinal. 
He is torn however between his ambition 
to become Pope and his love for an 
English woman.- The torment in the 
Cardinal’s soul is powerfully described 
and, as the scene changes alternately 
from Rome to London, there is plenty 
of exciting incident. There is an admix- 
ture of sensationalism and sentiment- 
ality. But Mr. Anderson has done more 
than write a very vigorous and engross- 
ing narrative. He has given us, on the 
whole, a convincing picture of spiritual 
conflict and development that is good 
fiction and good literature. 


The fourteen stories in THE BEAST 
WITH FIVE FINGERS, by William Fryer 
Harvey (6s.; Dent), are excellent ex- 
amples of the art of short story writing, 
and weird enough for comparison with 
Edgar Allan Poe. Don’t read them just 
before you go to bed or you will be dream- 
ing of clocks ticking in uninhabited 
houses, of dead hands, separated from 
the body and possessed with a spirit, 
creeping about the floor and hiding be- 
hind books in the bookcase ; or you will 
imagine you have lost your memory for 
one whole day, like the man in ‘‘ The 
Tool,’ and will wonder if, as he did, 
you have had your body exploited by some aveng- 
ing spirit and have murdered someone out on the 
moors, without knowing it. Mr. Harvey’s ideas are 
ingenious and uncanny—and they leave one wondering. 
While the stories are certainly sensational, they are 
sensational in a delicate, subtle way that reveals the touch 
of the artist. 

FORTUNE’S BOATS, by Sophie Cole (7s. 6d.; Mills & 
Boon), tells how a motor accident deprived Anna and 
Sue Verity of their parents and Marcus Thain of his 
guardian when they were still children. They were 
separated and brought up in very different environments, 
yet the old affection survived the changes of fortune and 
they continued to meet whenever possible; and it was 
not very surprising that, growing up, the two girls grew 
to love the boy who had been brother and more than 
brother to them—if one oculd call Anna’s callous regard 
love. But it was Anna Marcus chose, when the war came 
to put their emotions to the ordeal of parting. When he 
was reported missing, Anna soon consoled herself with 
another romance, one that led her to worse disaster. But 
Sue’s heart remained true. Marcus was not dead; he 
returned a changed man to conditions bordering on 
tragedy, and Miss Cole unravels the tangle that has 
enmeshed three hearts, and brings to a happy con- 


clusion her story of dramatic incident and pleasing 
sentiment. 


Drawing by George Belcher. 


Lieut-Col. C. P. Hawkes. 


From his new book, “ Bench and Bar in the 
Saddle” (Nash & Grayson). 


ART 
Stup10.—Masters of the Colour Print: 
Introduction by Malcolm C. Salaman. 
Masters of Etching: 
5s. 


Iv, W. Giles. 
5s.—Modern 
H. Rushbury, A.R.A., R.E. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 

GrEorRGE BELL.—English Prose Style. Herbert Read. 9s. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press.—Reconsiderations. E. 
E. Kellett. 8s. 6d. 

JonaTHAN CapE,—Things To Come. 
Murry. 7s. 6d. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Civilization. Clive Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Dent.—John Bunyan. G. B. Harrison. 
6s.—Wayfarer’s Library : A Modern 
Miscellany. 1s. 6d. 
Harrap.— The Lure of the Hills. 
Selected by F. H. Lee. 3s. 6d. 
HoGartH Press. — War and Human 
Values. Francis E. Pollard. 1s. 
Joun Lane. — English Literature 
Library. Edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson: I, The Birth of Romance : 
II, The Little Tales. 3s. 6d. each. 
—The World Without and the 
World Within. Theodora Thompson. 
6s.—The Letters of Robert Burns. 
Selected by R. Brimley Johnson. 6s. 

METHUEN.—The Callof England. H. V. 
Morton. 7s. 6d. 

ParsonaGE Press (Altham).—To 
Be a Poet. Alice Law. 2s. 


John Middleton 


FICTION 
Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise 
indicated. 


ALLEN & Unwin. — After Harvest. 
Charles Fielding Marsh.—Bugles in 
the Night. Barry Benefield. 

ERNEST Benn.—Knee Deep in Daisies. 
Philip Macer-Wright. 

GEOFFREY Bries.—Lip Service. Louis 
Joseph Vance.—Gold Dust. Edward 
Holstius.—The Ghoul. Frank King. 
—The White Camellia. Francis D. 
Grierson.—-The Inheritance. F. E. 
Mills Young. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—The Passage 
in Park Lane. J. dela Mare Rowley. 
—Three Men: Three Women. 
Geoffrey West. 

JonaTHAN CapE.—Day’s End. H. E. Bates.——The One 
and the Other. Richard Curle.—The Bonney Family. 
Ruth Suckow.—Nightseed. H. A. Manhood. 

CassELLS.—Account Rendered and King’s Mate. 
Forbes.—The Key of Content. R. Scotland Liddell. 

CuHapMAN & Hati.—Put Asunder. Mrs. W. L. George. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Pas De Quatre. Basil Creighton.— 
Hang! Frank Penn-Smith. 3s. 6d. 

CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—The Lives and Deaths of Roland 
Greer. Richard Pyke. 

ConsTABLE.—Claudia Decides. Prudence Cadey. 

Dent.—Four Boon Fellows. Alfred J. Brown. 

EpwortH Press.—Black Diamond. A. J. Johnson. 5s. 

Joun Hamitton.—The Sons of Seven. C. B. Dignam.— 
The Crimes of Cleopatra’s Needle. J. M. Walsh.— 
Tango Tangle. Maud Shields. 

HarraP.—Love—and Helen. Selwyn Jepson.—Blue- 
feather. Laurence Meynell. 

HEINEMANN.—The Grierson Mystery. Lloyd Osbourne.— 
Comfortless Memory. Maurice Baring. 6s.—The 
Following Feet. Norman Venner.—Mandrake Over 
the Water-Carrier. Edward Sackville-West. 

HoppER & StouGHTON.—The Burying Road. Mary Wilt- 
shire—The Flying Squad. Edgar Wallace.—The 
Curse of Doone. Sydney Horler. 3s. 6d.—The 
Miracle Merchant. Concordia Merrel—Chaps and 
Chukkers. Joseph B. Ames.—Bluff. H. M. Paull.— 
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Cherokee Trails. G. W. Ogden.—Chivalry Peak. 
Irvin S. Cobb.—Riders of the Rolling Snows. Chart 
Pitt. 

Hurst & Brackett.—A Forlorn Hope. E. W. Savi.— 
Cash Almighty. Brian Macnamara.—The Fig Tree. 
Pamela Frankau.—The Television Girl. G. de S. 
Wentworth- James. 

Hutcuinson.—The Magic Man. Hallie Erminie Rives.— 
Miss Nobody From Nowhere. Elizabeth Jordan.—A 
Vagabond Soul. Kate Helen Weston.—Cul-de-Sac. 
Wyn M. Watts.—The Snarl of the Beast. Carroll John 
Daly.—A Citizen of Nantes. G. M. Mason.—Come 
What May. Mrs. Horace Tremlett.—The House of 
Faith. Maurice G. Kiddy.—The Three Cousins. 
Geoffrey Moss.—The Gang-Smasher. Hugh Clevely.— 
Love Tells the World. F. Horace Rose.—She Drew 
the Bolt. Edward Elton. 

JARROLDS.—Dream’s End. Thorne Smith.—The Crimson 
Rope. Herbert Asbury.—The Peril of Helen Mark- 
love. William Le Queux. 6s.—Connie Morgan in the 
Fur Country. James B. Hendryx.—The White Cot- 
tage Mystery. Margery Allingham.—Drake’s Mantle. 
Norman K. Bentley.—The Great Bear. Lester Cohen. 
—Trespass. Mrs. Harrod. 

Joun Lane.—General Crack. George Preedy. 

CrosBy Lockwoop.—Penny Wise. Margaret Revell. 

Joun Lonc.—Long Shadows. Camilla Hope.—Gallant 
Lady. Margaret Widdemer.—Bracken Uncurling. 
C. J. Vasey.—The New Idol. Gaston Leroux.—Port 
Sahara. Frank Stafford—The New Poor. C. F. 
Cushman.—King of the Mesa. Hoffman Birney.— 
Aurora. Amy J. Baker. 

MACMILLAN.—Through Beds of Stone. M. L. Haskins. 

METHUEN.—The Runaways. George A. Birmingham. 

Mitts & Boon.—Fortune’s Boats. Sophie Cole. 

Nash & Grayson.—Reparation. Sterling Mackinlay.— 
Awakened Fires. L. G. Oswald. 

STANLEY PauL.—Sweetheart of the Valley. Edith Nepean. 
—Kenya Calling. Nora K. Strange. 

RicHarps Press.—Before and After. W. H. William- 
son. 

SECKER.—The Magic Mountain. Thomas Mann. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Lowe-Porter. 

SELwyn & Biount.—The Hidden Treasure. L. G. B. 
38. 6d. 

SHELDON Press.—The Goddess of Mercy. James Living- 
stone Stewart.—The Laughing Ghosts. Arthur E. 
Southon. 6s.—Lion Man. A. S. Cripps. 3s. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—The Journey’s End. Trevor Hoyle. 

HENRY WALKER.—Enie the Imp. J. St.C. Atherton. 5s. 

Warp, Lock.—The Grey Woman. Fred M. White.— 
The Dark Doorway. Evelyn Heritage.—That Fool 
Peter. Ashley Milner.—Halford’s Adventure. Harold 
Bindloss.—The Man Hamilton. Vance Palmer. 

WIsHART.—Solo. George A. Greenwood.—The Sabbath of 
Unbelief. Malcolm Campbell. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction, ) 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Memoirs of Queen Hortense. 
Edited by Prince Napoleon. Translated by F. Mabel 
Robinson and Arthur K. Griggs. 2 vols. {£2 2s. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRrREss.-—Selections from La 
Bruyére. H. Ashton. 4s. 6d.—The Servant of Two 
Masters: A Comedy. Carlo Goldoni. Translated by 
Edward J. Dent. 3s. 6d. 

Dent.—Dent’s Treasuries of French Literature: Les Mille 
et un Matins. 1s. 9d. 

HEINEMANN.—Loeb Classical Library. 9 vols. tos. each. 

NiyGH & Van DITMAR’sS UITGEVERSMIG, ROTTERDAM.— 
Romantic Amsterdam. 

RIDER.—Man and His Becoming. René Guénon. Trans- 
lated by C. J. Whitby. os. 6d. 

SAINTE CATHERINE PREss (Bruges).—Terra Di Sogno, Di 
Cilly. (Edizioni di Psiche). 

SELWYN & BLount.—Poems from Paul Verlaine. Trans- 
lated by Dormer Creston. Is. 


sections of r’s 
“ Oxford” Book- 
cases have gained 
such popularity 
that old sec- 
tional bookcase is 
likely to become a 
thing of the past. 
One of Baker's new 
sections, with cor- 
nice and base, forms 
a bookcase fit to 
adorn any room. 


ALL the “ela-- 
ticity" is retained 
in this improved 
type, and many 
vantages impossible 
in the old models 


are included. = 


Illustration shows 
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Wm. BAKER & Co, LTp. 
Library. OXFORD. 


London Agents: DULAU & td.. Booksellers, 32. Old Bond Street. W.1. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 
20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 
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ScHOLARTIS PrEss.—Journal d’un Poéte. Alfred de 
Vigny. New edition. 7s. 6d. Edition de luxe, 45s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
ALLEN & Unwin.—Round About Andorra. Bernard 
Newman. 12s. 6d.—How York Governs Itself. 
Edited by J. B. Morrell and A. G. Watson. 15s.— 
David Livingstone. Charles J. Finger. 7s. 6d. 
ERNEST BENN.—The Life of Lord Curzon. Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Ronaldshay. Vol. II. 21s. 
GEOFFREY BLEsS.—Lord Reading. C.J.C.Street. 10s. 6d. 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge: A History of England, 1815- 


1918. J. R. M. Butler.—The British Empire. Basil 
Williams. 2s. each. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Stirlingshire. W. 


Douglas Simpson.—South Lancashire. 
3s. each. 

CHAMBERS.—Iona: And Some Satellites. Thomas Han- 
nan. 7s. 6d. 

ConsTABLE.—Sir Edmund Hornby. 
L. Murray. 18s. 

DENT.—Mussolini: The Man of Destiny. Vittorio E. De 
Fiori. 6s. 

DucKworRTH.—The Station : 
Robert Byron. _ 18s. 

HarraP.—Normandy. Sisley Huddleston. 7s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Medicine and Duty. Harold Dearden. 
7s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—The Diaries of Mary, Countess of Meath. 
Edited by her Husband. is. 

Joun LanE.—Day In, Day Out. 
12s. 6d. 

WERNER LavurRIE.—Tramps of a Scamp. Edward Michael 
and J. B. Booth. ts. 

Mitts & Boon.—Red Anchor Pieces. Reginald Blunt. 
15s. 

MILNE, TANNAHILL & METHVEN (Perth).—The Stowaways 
and other Sketches. John Donald. 2s. 6d. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Bench and Bar in the Saddle. 
Hawkes. 18s. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED.—Johnsonian Gleanings. Part V. 
The Doctor’s Life, 1728-1735. Aleyn Lyell Reade. 
21s. 

STOKE NEWINGTON LIBRARIES COMMITTEE.—The 
History of the Palatine Estate and Charity. J. R. 
Spratling. ros. 

Warp, Locx.—Cambridge and District. 
and Descriptive Guide. 2s. 


A. Wilmore. 


Introduction by D. 


Athos, Treasures and Men. 


Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 


cP. 


New Pictorial 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ALLEN & Unwin.—The Warfare of Reconciliation. J. S. 
Hoyland. 5s.—Free-lance Journalism. Victor Hyde. 
2s. 

Joun Bare, Sons & T. J. 
Faithfull. 3s. 6d. 

GEORGE BELL.—Engines. E.N.daC. Andrade. 7s. 6d. 

Biack.—Wanted: An Aristocracy. Tait Morley. 7s. 6d. 
—tThe Motorist’s Reference and Year Book. 7s. 6d. 

CassELLS.—Why I Believe in Personal Immortality. Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 5s. 

COMMONWEALTH PREss (Letchworth).—A New Political 
Economy for Beginners. 2s. 


PETER Davies.—The Cause of the Crime. Leonhard 
Frank. 6s. 

HEINEMANN.—Heritage of Ills. Ethel Browning, M.D. 
3s. 6d. 


HEFFER.—School Libraries. Ethel S. Fegan. 3s. 6d.— 
The Purdah System and its Effect on Motherhood. 
Kathleen Olga Vaughan, M.B.(Lond.). 2s. 6d. 


HERBERT JENKINS.—Your Handwriting Is You. Charles 
Platt. 2s. 6d.—Learning Lawn Tennis. Betty Nut- 
hall. 3s. 6d.—Salmon and Trout in Moorland Streams. 


Major Kenneth Dawson. 7s. 6d. 
Crecit PALMER.—Women Are ? C. Nichol. 2s. 6d. 
STANLEY PauLt.—The Easy Gardening Book. E. T. 
Brown. 2s. 6d. 


RicHARDS Press.—The Modern Pictorial Library. Edited 
by S. P. B. Mais. Nos. 1-6. 1s. each. 

STOCKWELL.—What Is the Matter With Canada? 
“* Politicus.”’ 2s. 6d. 

TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—The Commission and After. 
By a Liberal. Rs.3. 

Rev. A. (New Jersey, U.S.A.).—The 
Evolution of Man Scientifically Disproved. Rev. 
William A. Williams. $1.00. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CayME Press.—The Last Hour and Other Plays. George 
Graveley. 5s. 

Cuatto & Winpus.—Music. Ursula Creighton. 7s. 6d. 

DuckworTtH.—Three Short Plays. Eden Phillpotts. 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 

HEINEMANN.—Come With Me. Margaret Kennedy and 
Basil Dean. 3s. 6d. 


Joun Lane.—The Golden Hind. Graham Rawson. 2s. 
STANLEY PauL.—Crime and the Drama. H. Chance 
Newton. 12s. 6d. 


POETRY 


PuiLip ALLAN.—High Road and Learning. Rhymes of a 
Cyclist. John Helston. 2s. 6d. 
ERNEST BENN.—The Celtic Song Book. 
ranged by Alfred Perceval Graves. 

JONATHAN CaPE.—Poems. G. Turquet-Milnes. 3s. 6d. 

CurRRAN & CuRRAN (Los Angeles).—The Poems of G. E. 
Curran. 

DuckwortH.—The Pilgrim Shadow. Joseph Braddock. 
6s. 

ELkin MATHEWs & Marrot.—Tristram’s Tomb and Other 
Poems. James Omerod. 5s. 
Evans (Liverpool).—Darwin. 

Is. 6d. 
HEINEMANN.—Toulemonde. 
MAcMILLAN.—Poems. S. 

Poems. John Freeman. 


Ios. 6d. Ar- 


Digain Williams. 


Christopher Morley. 8s. 6d. 
R. Lysaght. 5s.—Collected 
8s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

in Pre-Christian Britain. 
A. Mackenzie. tos. 6d. 

CaREY PreEss.—The Grace of God and a World Religion. 
Thomas Phillips. 3s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—The Paganism in Our Christianity. Arthur 
Weigall. 

MELROSE.—The Incarnation and the Church. John 
Douglas. 2s. 

NisBET.—The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit. 
H. Wheeler Robinson. tos. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—Vision and Life. 
2s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ERNEST BENN.—The Road to the Temple. 
6s. 7d. 

ConsTABLE.—The Dreaming God.—The Dangerous Isles. 
Basil Carey. 3s. 6d. each. 

FaBER & GwyER.—The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Vol. 1. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. £4 4s. the set 
of six. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PrREss.—The Amber Witch. W. 
Meinhold. 2s. 


Donald 


Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


Susan Glaspell. 


TWO NEW JOURNALS FOR AUTHORS 


“The Writer’s Own Magazine” and “Verse and Song,” 
bi-monthly, price 6d. Annual subscription, coveri 
both, 7s. 6d. post free. Literary Competitions (' 
Prizes). Contributions invited and paid for. 


Address: Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
per 1,000 words. 
101, 


carefully typewritten. 
Highest testimonials.Miss BEAUMONT, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


The Bookman 


“I am a Bookman.”—James Russell Lowell. 


No. 443. Vor. LXXIV. AUGUST, 1928. Price One Shilling net. 


1/- net monthly, except Special Numbers, 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (Post free including all Special Issues): British Isles. Canada and Newfoundland, £1 3s. 6d. per annum. Places abroad, £1 4s. per annum, 
Editorial and Publishing Offices: St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
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THE IDEAL BOOKSHOP 


Having chosen the Books you wish convenient to a Smith’’ Bookshop 
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Hodder & Stoughton 


announce 
the publication of 


THE 


RUNAGATES 
CLUB 


JOHN BUCHAN 


Author of GREENMANTLE, etc. 


‘“‘ For variety and range this latest 
collection of stories by John 
Buchan would be hard to beat. 
They are told with that masterly 
touch one expects ; not a word 
is wasted, not a point is missed, 
and never is it the expected that 
happens.”’—Daily Telegraph 


AND 


ELIZA FOR 
COMMON 


O. DOUGLAS 


Author of PENNY PLAIN, THE SETONS, etc. 


“When one discovers a happy 
book it is one’s duty to tell 
one’s friends about it so that it 
makes them happy too.” 

James Douglas (reviewing “Olivia in India’’) 


Eliza for Common by O. Douglas 
is the new happy novel you 
will want to tell your friends 
about. The new novel about 
the nicest people. 7/6 net 


Hodder & Stoughton 


New Holiday Novels 


7/6 net 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN 
NINE DAYS 


Mr. Even Puittpotts says :—** ‘ Nine Days’ seems to me to be a 
book providing everything that a distinguished novel can peeeeee. 
There is wonderful, subtle humour, fine ¢ isation, at 
rapid movement, and an interesting plot—a fascinating plot. 1 
found it very difficult to arrest my reading once I started.”’ 


NINE DAYS 


“A really capital adventure story, with a rational plot and finely 
drawn characters.”’—New Statesman 


EVELYN HERITAGE 
THE DARK DOORWAY 


“ This is a cheerful tale, with sound characterisation and packed 
with incident ; it is a creditable achievement, especially if, as it 
appears, it is the author's first novel.” —Times L iterary Supplement 


THE DARK DOORWAY 


“ Miss Heritage writes of intrigues among mining companies and 
of mimic revolution, both credibly and excitingly, with the air of one 
who thoroughly knows her subjeci.”"—Daily News 


BEN BOLT 
THE BADGE 


A most absorbing and entertaining romance centred round the 
missing Dauvray jewels which had been concealed somewhere during 
the invasion of France. 


THE BADGE 


A mystery more exciting and captivating than anything the 
author has so far written. 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 
HALFORD'S ADVENTURE 


“Includes adventures in the West Indies, the whole capitally 
done by Mr. Bindloss, who once more proves how well he knows his 
job.’""—Morning Post 


HALFORD'S ADVENTURE 


“ Strong stuff, well done.”—Sunday Express 
capital yarn.”’"—Guardian 


OTTWELL BINNS 
THE DIAMOND TRAIL 


Tells of the thrilling adventures encountered when a wealthy 
American sets out to rescue his English friend, wrongfully interned 
in the French penal settlement at Cayenne. 


KATHARINE TYNAN 
THE HOUSE IN THE FOREST 


Yet another charming adventure-romance in Miss. Katharine 
Tynan’s captivating style. 


IDEAL HOLIDAY READING 
The Briliiantly Successful Novels by 


DORNFORD YATES 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 7s. 6d. net 
*Also issued in Library Bindings, 3s. 6d. net 


THE STOLEN MARCH 
*BERRY AND CO. 

*JONAH AND CO. 

AND FIVE WERE FOOLISH 
THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE 
THE COURTS OF IDLENESS 
*ANTHONY LYVEDEN 
*VALERIE FRENCH 

AS OTHER MEN ARE 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD. 


